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Character Sketch. 


MRS. SALIS SCHWABE. 


Mrs. Jutm Satis Scuwase, who died on 
May 20th at Naples, and was buried there 
_gmidst an extraordinary demonstration of 
public respect, was one of the greatest philan- 
thropists of the generation that is now passing 
away, though it is quite probable that the 
majority of my readers never heard her name 
before; for she was personally quiet and 
retiring, and worked for the sake .of the good 
she desired to do, ignoring personal fame. 

Mrs. Schwabe was a German by birth, but 
the wife of a Manchester calico printing manu- 


_ fiétorer, living the greater part of her life in“ 


England, while her principal work was done for 
Italy, though it was cosmopolitan in its range. 
She and her husband were at one in their public 
spirit and their regard for workers for the public 
good. Not long after their marriage, when 


Mrs. Schwabe was about 25, they made along | 


European tour in the company of Mr. and Mrs. 


Richard Cobden; Mr. Schwabe having been one 


of the most generous of the first Manchester 
supporters of the Free Trade movement and 
& strong personal affection binding together the ' 
two families. When Mr. Cobden’s only son died, 
it was two or three days after returning to his 


school in Germany from a visit to Mrs. Schwabe, | 


who was spending the winter at Heidelberg, and 
the affection in which the Cobdens held Mrs. 
Schwabe may be judged from the fact that 
Mr. Cobden soon after, with many apologies, 
entreated her to make the long journey to 
England to see his wife, as he believed that 
Mrs. Schwabe was the only person who could 
rouse Mrs. Cobden from the state of depression 
into which she had fallen. 

The appreciation displayed thus early of per- , 
sons performing great public duties remained | 
with Mrs. Schwabe throughout her life; she pre- 
ferred to remain herself as far as possible in the 
background, though when the great occasion | 
came that demanded her personal effort, she | 
was found ready to answer to it. A large part 
of the interest of her career came from her asso- 
ciation with high-minded and public-spirited 
personages. Next after the Cobdens, Baron 
and Baroness Bunsen were her great friends ; 
then Garibaldi attracted her enthusiastic 
admiration and support. At about the same 
time she was deeply interested and shared in | 
the “ apostolic efforts in the cause of education,” | 
as John Stuart Mill described them, of the late 
William Ellis, who founded at his own cost ( before 
our National Education was gained) a number of | 
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elementary schools, upon which he spent about | accept the co-operation of our English sisters, 
a quarter ofa million pounds. Inher later years | so rich in experience.” 


Mrs. Schwabe became intimately known to, and 


Mrs. Schwabe received an official appeal from 


was much loved by, the Empress Frederick | thenew society forassistance. ‘‘Ourwill,” itran, 


of Germany. 

While she helped in many enterprises for the 
public good, and held up the hands of numerous 
workers by both personal an pecuniary support, 
her own great individual Inbour was undertaken 
after she became a widow, Mr. Schwabe dying 
in 1858. Her sympathy was aroused for poor 
Italy, sunk in darkness and depressed by long 
years of foreign maatery. Education there, 
when the War of Independence ended, was 
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found to be almost non-existent, and provision 
‘for it was necded almcst as much by the 


better-off as by the very yoor. Garibaldi, after 
consultation with his fiiend, Mis. Schwabe, 
issued in 1861 an appeal to the women of Italy 
to undertake some effort for the enlightenment 
of their fellow-countrymen and women. In 
answer to this appeal, » number cf Italian 
ladies met, and formed, at Turin, what was 
termed “The Italian Ladies’ Philanthropic 
Association.” A reference to Mrs. Schwabe’s 
share in the initiation of the scheme may be 
discerned in the following sentence from the 
programme :—“ We shall accept any suggestion 
from all who, in Italy or abroad, wish to serve 
our charitable enterprises, and at once shall 


‘is strong, Lut our hands are feeble: ard there- 
fore we appeal to vou, who are so well acquainted 
with the destitute condition of the lower classes 
of Naplcs, »s well as with the philanthropic in- 
tentions of Garibaldi ad our own objects, 
trusting that you will kindly be the interpreter 
of our intentions to our English sisters.” Mrs. 
Schwabe carried out, with an energy and power 
| of persuasion peculiar to herself, the idea of her 
| Italian friends; and the results of her enthusiastic 
efforts were shortly manifcsted in fund 
amounting to £2,000, which she collected from 
English and German admirers of Garibaldi and 
sympathisers with Italian Wnity and progress. ” 
Her attached friend and frequent guest Jeniy 
Lind gave a concert in London for this noble 
purpose, in which she was assiste| by Madame 
Tietjens and the [talian artists of the Opera, 
and this realised £1,0C0. , 
Mrs. Schwabe then person: lly undertook to 
establish, at Naples, in 186], an elementary 
~ school for gitls,*over which she placed an English 
mistress. The story of the cbstacles which 
were thrown in her way in educating the Italian 


H women, because of the antagonisin, frequently 


open, and sometimes ill-concealed, of the priest- 
hood, cannot ever be fully told. Sometimes her 
work appeared to run for a little while upon 
wheels, and then it was altogether stopped. 

After the deach of the head-imistress, in the 
cholcra ep idcmie of 1867, the sckool had to be 
closed for a while, and the energies of Mrs. 
Schwabe were much taxcd to get it re-opened. 
A new building had becc me imperatively neces- 
sary. At first the municipality of Naples agreed 
to allow Ler to use a part of an old convent, 
and to give . subventicn of 24,000 francs to 
restore it, and fit it fer its new work. To quote 
-her own account of what followed: ‘ The 
building ought to ave been completely finished 
and opened for the schocl in 1672. Unhappily, 
while the work was being canied on, the Duc 
d’Aftilito, the Prefés of Naples, who favqured 
the project, died, and the new functionaries at 
once annulled the couecssion of the convent for 
the purpose.” 

Having vainly struggled now for over ten 
years to get the school established on a firm 
basis Mrs. Schwabe was for the moment dis- 
couraged. She sent to tell the Minister of 
Public Instruction (an old Garibaldian, who 
had been 18 months in prison, after sur- 
rendering himself on the promise of an amnesty) 
that she must abandon the enterprise. He 
| replied in the following energetic telegram: 
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“To-morrow I shall give orders direct and 
positive that all shall be arranged as promptly 
as possible. Wait and you shall be satisfied with 
the friend of Cobden and Bastiat. Have faith 
and courage, we will triumph over the resist- 
ance of ignorance.” 

Ultimately a grant was made from the City 
funds, and the work was resumed. In time, 
success encouraged Mrs. Schwabe to enlarge 
her benevolent operations. Her original plan 
of establishing a Kindergarten and elementary 
school for the poor was extended so as to in- 
clude the children of the middle as well as of 
the poorer classes. She accordingly sought 
additional pecuniary means, and though her 
plans were by many regarded as somewhat 
chimerical, they eventually resulted in achieve- 
ments far in excess of her own hopes. The 
building granted for three years proved 80 
manifestly useful that she succeeded in 1876, 
with the help of the ministry of Signor Bonghi, 
in obtaining the concession of the building for 
80 years longer. The institution continued to 
develop, and in 1884 Mrs. Schwabe received 
from the Government an extra subsidy of 
50,000 francs for the rebuilding of one wing. 

During this long period the foundress had had 
to bear alone all the responsibilities entailed by 
the work. She earnestly sought now to secure 
for her institution a permanent basis of support. 
This was accomplished in the spring of 1887, 
when, under Signor Coppino, Minister of Public 
Instruction, the school was at last adopted as a 
public institution. It was constituted by Royal 
decree a body corporate, with the title 
‘Instituto Frébeliano Internazionale, Vittorio 
Emanuele II.” The building was devoted to 
educational purposes for ever, with an annual 
subsidy of 12,400 lire. The leading principle of 
the scheme is that of Froéebel, viz., that the 
child must be guided from earliest infancy to 
become a useful and, therefore, a happy member 
of society, by the harmonious development of 
all its faculties ; and that it must be taught not 
only ‘to know,” but ‘‘to do.” As in the 
family, boys and girls are educated together. 
The institution in 1892 numbered 900 pupils. 
It was Mrs. Schwabe’s earnest desire to add 
such technical training as would finally prepare 
both sexes for active life. 

One who knew her for many years, Signora 
Grazia Mancini, has given, in the Don Chisctotti 
di Roma, an account of the personal sacrifices 
and efforts by which Mrs. Schwabe maintained 
so vast a work for so many years. Though she 
was well off, the great enterprise taxed her 
resources to the uttermost, and she did all that 
she accomplished only by self-sacrifice. The 
Signora says :— 

“‘T made the acquaintance of Mrs. Schwabe in 
1868. At that time an association of Italian 
women was formed to help the government in a 
work—which time has shown to be a most 
difficult one—to open everywhere schools, 
asylums, rescue homes, and educational work- 
shops. The president of the committee was 
the gentle, beautiful and worthy companion of 
Gorgio Pallavicino Trioulzio, the comforter of 
the Spielberg prisoners, not Italian by birth, 
but Italian in heart. With her, I remember, 
were Signora Poulsky, also of angelic kindness, 
wife of the exiled Pole, my mother, Laura 
Beatrice Mancini Oliva, the young Bianca 
Seismit-Doda, Signorina Sofia Yung, and 
amongst many others- all most excellent 
women who have left regretted memories 
behind them—was Mrs. Schwabe. 

‘-T, thena young girl, wasthe huintle secretary 
o. that committee. How these charitable 
lalies suirred me to emulation and how proud 
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I was of my modest post! Mrs. Schwabe 
especially inspired me from that time onward 
with a secret sympathy, and a smile from her 
was my best reward. 

“She had recognised that education was the 
foundation, that it was necessary to educate 
from infancy, to care for the moral and 
physical development of the little beings so 
that later on they might have the full benefit of 
their instruction. 

‘‘ With the same enthusiasm with which she 
had thrown herself into Cobden’s schemes she 
now undertook the mission of making known 
the ideas of Fréebel the great German 
educationalist. 

‘“‘T did not see Mrs. Schwabe again until 1871, 
in Naples, when my husband was nominated 
professor of the University of my native city. 
I thought her a little older, but still beautiful. 
She was very much distressed at the great 
difficulties which interfered with the starting 
of the great Fréebel Institute, which she had 
planned. These difficulties were of various 
kinds. The Government had not kept its 
promises to come to her assistance, the Muni- 
cipality having at first promised her a suitable 
building, took it back, and at last, moved by 
her entreaties, had given her another, an old 
tumble-down edifice in an unhealthy part of the 
town. Lastly, the priests published the most 
absurd reports about her, accusing her of 
proselytising, &c. Anyone else in her place 
would have abandoned the enterprise. 

‘“‘ But she was sustained by a voice from above, 
which said: ‘You who love Italy, show how 
her people ought to be educated that they may 
become really great.’ 

‘“‘ At this time she might have been seen haunt- 
ing, like a poor suppliant, the stairs of ministers 
and ante-chambers of prefects—she, who counted 
among her friends empresses and queens and 
eminent personages in Europe, who knew her 
high worth and eagerly sought her friendship. 

‘‘ Indefatigable, she went from house to house, 
waited on influential deputies, and tried to 
interest in her work all those whom she thought 
in a position to understand her. The unthink- 
ing laughed at so much enthusiasm, and called 
her eccentric, while her children tried affec- 
tionately to persuade her to return to her com- 
fortable home amongst her English friends who 
honoured her, but in vain. 

“Simply lodged and plainly dressed, she 
devoted a large part of her income to changing 
the old municipal building into the largest and 
most complete Fréebel Institute that exists in 
Europe. 

‘‘Once the school was opened the children 
flowed in, and very soon an orphan home was 
added, and finally a training college for Kinder- 
garten and elementary teachers completed the 
work. 

‘‘ Mrs. Schwabe absolutely refused to have the 
institution called by her name, and wished it to 
bear that of Victor Emmanuel. She had con- 
verted it into a moral force, to which she gave a 
large part of all she possessed. She reserved 
for herself there a small set of rooms, to which 
she returned every year for a few months. 

‘‘ From that time Mrs. Schwabz2’s life divides 
itself into two distinct parts. In England, a 
lady of position, hospitable to her friends, 
gathering about her and her family circle dis- 
tinguished strangers, artists and statesmen in 
her large London house, and also at her beauti- 
ful country place in Wales. In Naples the 
unassuming directress of the institute, content 
to inhabit her small rooms and to share the life 
of the teachers. 

“I, her guest in London and a frequent visitor 
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to the institute in Naples, have a vivid impres. 
sion of the contrast of these two lives which she 
led with equal serenity. 

‘“‘But amongst her own friends she did not 
forget the institute. She got up subscriptions, 
sales, concerts, always with one aim. And here 
there comes to my mind a characteristic 
anecdote. We were travelling together to 
Oxford. At the station she asked me, ‘ What 
class do you travel?’ ‘First,’ I replied, sur. 
prised. 

‘““She stood a moment in doubt, smiled, and 
then said, ‘ Well, give me your money and I 
will take the tickets.’ 

‘‘ Soon she showed me into quite a comfortable 
carriage, and said to me with her beautiful 
smile, ‘I have done this for many years. I 
take out the money for first-class and travel 
second, putting the difference in a purse in 
which I also keep the money that I save by 
using omnibuses and cabs instead of a carriage; 
and thus I succeed in putting aside a considerable 
sum instead of spending it in ways prompted 
by vanities and an excessive love of comfort. I 
assure you, my dear, that this is a very practical 
way of doing good almost without knowing 
it.’” . 

Her work for Italy finished, Mrs. Schwabe 
conceived the idea of founding a model Kinder- 
garten and training college for teachers in 
London. 

In 1890 meetings were held in London and 
Manchester to consider the scheme, and in the 
summer of 1898 land was purchased opposite 
St. Paul’s Schools, West Kensington, for the 
site of her model training school, and arrange- 
ments were made by which a successful private 
training college, conducted by Madame 
Michaelis, was to be transferred to Mrs. 
Schwabe’s institution, the operations of which 
have now begun under very encouraging 
auspices. 

Mrs. Schwabe gave a donation of £2,000 
towards the building, and about £5,000 has 
been collected in addition. The Froebel Educa- 
tional Institute, as it is called, in the Talgarth- _ 
road, West Kensington, is to consist, when 
completed, of a training college for female 
teachers and two Kindergartens and girls’ 
schools—the one free, the other subject to 
moderate fees. Lack of funds has for the 
present postponed the establishment of the free 
Kindergarten and school, which the foundresg 
considered a most important part of the scheme, 
but the training college was opened last year by 
the Empress Frederick of Germany, and the 
Kindergarten and school for paying children by 
H.R.H. the Princess Christian last July, but; 
alas! a few weeks before the latter ceremony, 
the noble and generous foundress had breathed 
her last. 

It so happened that she died at Naples, and 
thus gave the populace there an opportunity of 
showing how gratefully and lovingly they 
honoured her for what she had done for them. 
A private letter gives the following account of 
her funeral :— 

“ May 27th, 1896. 

“My dear—, You will probably have already 
seen the sad news in the papers that dear Mrs. 
Salis Schwabe died on the 20th of this month. 
She had been failing a good deal this winter a8 
I had been told. The telegram announcing her 
death reached me at Stazz, and I had to travel 
night and day to be in time. On the way from 
Rome to Naples I met her son, and he and I 
travelled to Naples together; on our arrival 
a most unexpected scene met us. Mrs. 
Schwabe had been embalmed and was laid out 
in state in the large hall of the institute. This 
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is the fashion in Italy for great personages, and 
the whole of Naples came to see her. A guard 
of honour, municipal guard and fire brigade, had 
been sent by the authorities to preserve order. 
Just before we came, I believe the place 
had been 80 crowded that not a pin 
could fall, but when the people were 
told that the son was coming, they dis- 
appeared to a man. Still it was a wonderful 
sight; Mrs. Schwabe raised upon a high dais, 
and the room literally covered with flowers. 
There were about 200 wreaths, one more beauti- 
ful than another. There were wreaths from the 
Queen of Italy and from the Empress Frederick. 
As soon as her son had gone, the crowd 
returned, and this went on for several hours. 
No royal personage could have had a greater 
tribute of respect. At the funeral, all the 
authorities walked on foot; every school was 
closed and preceded the cortége; the teachers 
walked with wreaths, and thousands of parents 
and present and former pupils took part in one 
way or another. There were at least a hundred 
carriages, and each carriage filled with wreaths ; 
and the streets were lined with people. It took 
two hours to drive from the house to the 
‘cemetery. On the way ever so many people, 
with tears in their eyes, came up to speak to 
Miss K., and to tell of some recent kindness.” 
Mrs. Schwabe was the loving and honoured 
and beloved mother of a family of five children. 
One of her sons, Colonel Schwabe, was at one 
time in Parliament, and one of her daughters is 
the wife of Sir Frank Lockwood, Q.C., M.P. 
_ Mrs. Schwabe and her husband were mem- 
bers of the Unitarian Church. In her schools 
(as in those founded by her friend and leader, 
Mr. Ellis) “ religious instruction ” was not given, 
she holding that it was the prerogative of 
parents to provide such education in accord- 
‘ance with their own theological views, and that 
in the schools where the children of parents of 
all creeds must meet, only those secular subjects 
on which no difference of opinion is possible 
should be taught. On the other hand, a regular 
‘course of lessons on social morality was pro- 
vided, the importance of honesty, industry, 
fidelity to promises, the acquirement of skill in 
work, and so on, being pointed out systemati- 
cally by the teachers. 
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DOMESTIC TRAINING IN BOARD 
SCHOOLS. 


A new name has been found for the London 
School Board sub-committee dealing with 
needlework, cookery, laundry-work, house- 
wifery, and domestic economy—that of 
“ Domestic Subjects Sub-Committee.” Twelve 
new probationers have been selected for house- 
wifery. The following conditions now attach to 
teachers selected as Instructresses :— 
(i.) They serve three months as probationers in 
the Housewifery Centres of the Joint Committee. 
: (ii.) If found promising, at the end of that 
time they are placed in a Housewifery Centre of 
the Board, under the Board’s Superintendent of 
Instruction in Housewifery. 
(ii.) If found suitable at the end of a year of 
practical work, they are placed permanently in 
charge of a Centre, and awarded a Housewifery 
Certificate by the Board and recognised by the 
Education Department. 


_ Coytixug to make it manifest that all which 
1s pure and lovely and of good repute in woman- 
hood Js entirely compatible with the exercise of 
the right of citizenship, and the performance of 
te duties which we owe to our homes and our 
country.—J. G. Whittier. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAD. 
SOLICITUDES : 


A DOMESTIC SCIENCE STORY FOR 


YOUNG MATRONS. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mrs. WynTEr found some trouble in settling on 
her ‘“‘domestic help.” 
only one servant could be kept on so small an 
income; but then the family to be waited on 


It was quite certain that 


was also small. Bertha knew well her own 
comparative incompetence in poor housekeeping. 
It was all very well to talk about her knowledge 
of cookery and the like; but it is one thing to 


go down into a fully-equipped kitchen to assist 
a enema professional cook in making a 
little pastry or an entrée, and it is quite another 


thing to buy, and to get cooked, the ordinary 


meals of a small family, with only one servant 


for all the household duties. Again, a solitary 


servant, unless she is admitted to familiar terms 
with her mistress, becomes very lonely and dull 
in the course of her long day, especially when 


there are no children to enliven the house. 


These ideas occurred to Bertha, and led to the 
ractical conclusion that her best course would 


to seek a middle-aged person for her servant. 
‘‘ Some widow, perhaps,” she said, hopefully, 
when she first unfolded this plan to her husband ; 


‘Sor some woman that has kept house for a 
relative ; one who knows all about domestic 


affairs, and can really help me in arranging. 


I think it will be so nice to have such an 


experienced person about me.” 


“Youth has its advantages,”’ said Dr. Wynter. 


” 


‘“¢ An old person 


‘But, John, I never said an old person! 


I mean to try for somebody about forty.” 
“Yes, what I was 
A person past youth w 


uch a person will probably want to do all her 
way, and will not care about falling into your 
way.” 


“T haven’t got ‘a way,’ you know, John. I 
think that is just what I do want—someone 


who will go about and do my work in the way 
she has always done her own.” 

‘‘ T suspect you will find you have very decided 
ideas of your own about how and when things 
are to be done. However, Girlie, do as you 
like about it.” 

So Bertha tried her experiment; she inserted 
an advertisement in the principal newspaper, to 
the effect that a young married lady wanted a 
middle-aged person to act as general servant; 
applicants must be active and cleanly, and able 
to cook; washing was to be put out, and fifteen 
pounds a year wages and ‘“‘all found” was 
offered as payment. 

She named a day for applicants to see her, 
and the energies of the small boy, who was 
kept to open the door, to carry out the 
medicines, and to clean the boots, were ee 
tried that morning by the number of callers to 
see the mistress. In the course of the first two 
hours ten old ladies had passed into and out of 
Bertha’s presence, and she, poor girl, was 
almost in despair. It seemed as though middle- 
age did not commence, in the estimation of 
domestic servants, before sixty was reached, 
and the succession of careworn, helpless- 
looking old women, who had to be got rid of 
somehow, became a sore trial to Mrs. Wynter’s 
spirits. 

At length the applications slackened, and 
Bertha began to think that she would not 
obtain her servant on this day at all, when there 
came another knock, and the small page-boy 
ushered in a respectable-looking woman, who 
appeared about 50 years of age, and who 
owned, on being questioned, to 45. She said 
that she was a widow; that she had been, 
during the two years since her husband’s death, 
acting as housekeeper to a bachelor doctor, in 
the country, from whom, and from the minister 
of her church, she could bring good references. 

Bertha thought that here was exactly what 
she had desired; and she gladly engaged her 
promising middle-aged servant to come in at the 
end of a week, provided always that the 
references were found in the interval to be 
satisfactory. 

‘Of course, it is unfortunate that she has 


oing to say holds good. 
never be so active, and 
can hardly, I should say, be so manageable as a 
irl. The mind gets fixed in its own ideas. 
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only written references to offer,” Bertha said to 
her husband. “I know mamma would never 
take servants without a personal character. 
But I thought, in this case, you would know by 
your directory whether there really was such a 
doctor, and if I mentioned that you were a 
doctor too he would be sure to write a truthful 
character.” 

“Trustful young person!" said Dr. Wynter. 
“So you think that two doctors will be more 
loyal to each other about a servant's character 
than two mistresses? ”’ 

“IT know that ladies don’t like giving a bad 
character, even where they have not been 
satisfied,” said Bertha, laughing; ‘‘ I suppose I 
did think that a doctor would be more 
courageous.” 

‘Let us hope so,” said her husband. “ It 
seems to me a pity that ladies are not more 
candid with each other. The bad servants 
would very likely learn to do much better if 
they knew that their conduct would be simply 
truthfully reported by the mistress they leave.” 

“Then, in this case, we have the clergyman, 
too,” said Bertha, hopefully. ‘And, oh! John, 
if you had seen the others who came, you would 
think with me that it was quite a stroke of good 
fortune to have one like this turn up at all!” 

The week went by; an answer arrived from 
the clergyman to the effect that he did not 
remember any more than the name of the 
person in question ; but that, although he could 
not recall her to his mind, he believed he remem- 
bered that she was a respectable person. From 
the doctor no answer came at all; and when 
Mr... Cartwright called, at the end of the week, 
to ask if she were to come, Bertha pointed out 
to her that the references so far were not very 
satisfactory. 

Mrs. Cartwright replied that her late master 
was sometimes unexpectedly summoned to an 
invalid father, in Ireland, and that in this case 
he might be thus away from home, and might 
not yet have received the letter of inquiry. 

This sounded quite plausible to Bertha, who 
was also taken by the woman’s bearing in com- 
pee with the appearance of the others who 

ad offered; and she somewhat rashly concluded 
to let the servant come for her month on trial, 
with the distinct condition that, if an unsatisfac- 
tory character should arrive, the engagement 
should be abruptly terminated at once. 
Mrs. Cartwright accepted the proposition 
with an alacrity that was very encouraging to 
the young housekeeper, and it was settled that 
the service should be entered upon the next 
day. 

When Dr. Wynter heard that this arrange- 
ment was made he only pressed his wife to 
write again about the character. This she did, 
and the second day after the instalment of the 
new servant a reply arrived. It stated that 
the second letter that Bertha had written was 
the only one that her correspondent had received. 
‘As Bertha remembered that she had written the 
note of inquiry in her servant’s presence, and 
had given it to her to carry to the post, this fact 
was in itself disquieting. Nor was the character 
very reassuring. It was that Mrs. Cartwright 
‘“ was a first-rate housekeeper, but too fond of 
the beer barrel.” 


CHAPTER V. 

Extriz Hamitron had none of the delightful 
fatigues and perplexities of building a nest for her 
own future life. Mr. Crofton had spared her all 
trouble about it, by simply taking a house in 
the situation he preferred—one of the most 
fashionable roads in South Kensington—and 
placing it in the hands of a professional decora- 
tor. This gentleman, a person of high artistic 
culture, received his commission, and under- 
took the whole arrangement. He ordered all 
the interior of the house, from the wall-papers 
down to the teacups. The result was har- 
monious and splendid of its kind, but utterly 
devoid of that greatest charm, the originality 
and individuality of the taste of the wife, who 
makes the house a home. Elfie did not even 
see her new home until she returned from her 
wedding tour; and then the arrangements in it 
were so complete that she hardly knew where to 
put even the pretty things that she had among 
her wedding presents, withou, sjoiling the 
g neral effect. 
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The house was to have been ready, and Elfie 
was to have gone over it, a w 
ie) but, as so often happens, the work- 
men not finish up to their time, and Mr. 
Crofton decided that Elfie should not see it in 
an incomplete state. 


They spent the first three months after their 


wedding in Paris, where the firm of stock. 
brokers of which Crofton was a member had 
intimate connections with Frenchmen of the 
money market; so Roayiien he told cals, 
 eggerene was requ aris very frequently. 

week before Christmas they returned ts 
England, but not yet to their home. They 
y, sarod the Christmas and New Year with Mr. 

fton’s mother, who lived, in the winter, at a 
large, old house in Hertfordshire. Elfie had, 
therefore, been nearly four months a wife before 
she saw her mother again after roel gram on 
the bridal day, and before she ente her new 
home for the first. time. 

It seemed to her, however, as though years 
instead of months had gone by, so varied and 
go novel had been her life in the interval. 
Incessant excitement had dissipated her time 
and her strength. Physical suffering, soon 
commencing and quickly increasing, had worn 

her nerves. The girl who had left her 
mother’s arms a child came back four months 
after looking and feeling an over-strained woman. 

The change could not long escape a mother’s 
eye. For the first hour rs. Hamilton 
and Elfie met in the latter’s home the pleasure 
of seeing her mother and the interest of display- 
ing all the elegance and luxury of her house 
gave her back her merry laugh, and her shining 
eyes, and her unclouded brow. But when the 
mother and daughter were sitting quietly 
together, with the Rose du Barri afternoon tea 
service between them, in the pe second-floor 
room, which was el tly and daintly furnished 
for the boudoir of the mistress of the house, 
then Mrs. Hamilton could not but notice the 
languor of the attitude, and the weariness of 
the eyes, and the pathetic lines into which the 
mouth settled in repose, as her young daughter 
lay back in one of the comfortable long chairs, 
with which the room was suet 

‘You do not look very well, my child,” she 
observed, presently: 

‘““T always feel tired now,” Elfie admitted, 
unwillingly. 

‘ Perhaps Paris disagreed with you,” said the 
mother, “and you will get better now you are 
back in London.” 

‘IT don’t think going out so much as we did 
there quite suited me,” Elfie replied, with a 
sigh of fatigue. ‘‘ We never spent an evening 
in the hotel scarcely, and all day I was going 
about, too, shopping, or visiting, or sight-seeing, 
so that I never seemed to have a day’s rest.” 

‘Why did you go out so, if it over-fatigued 
you, my dear?” asked her mother. 

‘sHugh wished me to, mamma. He hates 
staying in by ourselves, and he wants to have 
me with him when he goes out, and so I really 
had to be about all the time. It is terribly 
tiring to me. I should not have thought it 
would have been so.”’ 

‘Tt is because you have been accustomed to 
a comparatively quiet life; you'll soon get used 
to a more lively one,” said Mrs. Hamilton, 
cheerfully. ‘Everything fresh is tiring, you 
know, love, but one soon gets seeaanalt and 
ceases to fecl it so much.” 

‘“‘T am afraid it is to be just the same here as 
it was in Paris,” went on Mrs. Crofton wearily. 
‘The number of people that Hugh knows is 
something astonishing, and he says that between 
his friends and ours we shall not have many 
vacant evenings when the season begins. He 
seems to like the idea.” 

‘Well, love, you know it is your duty to 
follow your husband’s wishes, and to ay in 
every way to please him,” said Mrs. Hamilton, 
solemnly, and really believing that she was 
giving her daughter good advice in telling her 
to sacrifice her health and her comfort to meet 
her husband’s lightest fancies. ‘‘ You must live 
as he likes, and do it pleasantly, as though you 
lixed it yourself. That is the way to be happy.” 

“Ch, mamma!” cried Elfie, the tears spring- 
ing te her eves. von would not have made me 
go out when I was at home with you if I had 
told you {felt ill!” 


before her 


in a position to see 
really and in fact 


he 
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‘Qf course not, my darling; neither would 
your husband, I am sure. But then you must 
not give way easily, you know.” 

“fT don’t think I do, mamma; but I never 
felt so ill in my life before as Ido now. Ought 
I to feel so ill so soon, mamma?” 


Mrs. Hamilton at oD and sat upon the arm 
of her daughter's chair, and took the r little 
head upon her breast to stroke, and yearned 


over her child with all that tenderness which a 
mother’s heart feels for the dear young thing to 
whom the bitterest pangs and the sweetest joys 
of womanly life are pom It was not 
want of love, but lack of knowledge, that made 
her reply unwisely to Elfie’s pathetic appeal. 
“Yes, my darling little one,” she said, ‘‘ you 
must not expect to be well, and rae must bear 
up, whatever you feel, and don’t let your spirits 
odown. Take a glass of wine if you get very 
ow. Don’t let Hugh think that you are miser- 
able, darling, Lie down when he is out, and be 


ready to be as cheerful and bright as possible, 
and to go about with him as much as he wishes 
in the evening, or whenever he asks you.” 


Advice is proverbially of little use; and it is 
so simply because the adviser is not generally 
the whole problem as it 
exists. Even if all the 
circumstances are thoroughly known to him, 

ecnaanr a lacks the special and very rare 
faculty of dramatic characterization. The 
common mistake is for an adviser to put 
himself in the other person’s lace; whereas 
what is wanted of him is to see the other person 
in the precise place where he is. Those who 
are the most acute and capable about their own 
affairs cannot advise well in the affairs of others 
unless they be able to consider the circum- 
stances solely in relation to the persons con- 
cerned. How precious are those endowed with 
this sympathetic faculty, but how rare they are ! 

Mrs. Hamilton ee the advice to her 
daughter which would have been, to some extent, 


applicable in another case. To certain tem- 


peraments the chief temptation is to give way 


too soon. At times when a good circulation 
and a healthy robust muscular system are 


essential to the safety of life itself, some ladies 
entirely cease the exercise which is absolutely 


necessary to maintain the vitality of the circula- 


tion and the vigour of the muscles. They then 
suffer continuously from various kinds of 
congestive disease, and at last long suffering, or 
perhaps even existence itself, is the price they 
pay for their indolence, 

But Elfie Crofton was not of this tempera- 
ment. With the gentleness and the depend- 
ence upon affection which she inherited from 
her father, she combined no small share of the 
activity which was one of Mrs. Hamilton’s 
characteristics. To spur her on, and to do so 
by means of an appeal to her affection for her 
husband, was an extreme measure. In doing 
this, Mrs. Hamilton had put herself in the 

lace, not of her daughter, but of her son-in- 
aw; or rather she had put her own gentle, 
kind, considerate husband in the place of her 
son-in-law. Hence, she made a mistake in her 
advice, as regarded Elfie’s future happiness with 
Mr. Crofton, who was inclined to is despotic, 
selfish, slow of sympathy, and dull of appre- 
ciation of the feelings and the claims of others. 
This is a temper not uncommon, but hard to deal 
with. It is, however, no real kindness, and 
not eventually conducive to happiness, for the 
partner of such an one to yield invariably, and 
to task every energy in order to satisfy the 
most unreasonable requirements, and to appease 
the most unjustifiable discontent. 

The first consideration which a young wife is 
morally bound to keep in view is the health of 
her family—of herself, of her children, and of 
her husband, as far as it depends upon her to 
secure it. If it be quite clear to her that even 
her own health—still more that of her baby—is 
risked by any course, it is assuredly her duty to 
remonstrate, kindly and reasonably, with her 
husband’s wishes. It is most true that “ evil is 
wrought by want of thought, as much as by 
want of heart;’’ and there are few husbands, 
or at least few young husbands, who would not 
yield to such an appeal. Nay, in many cases 
they might ke glad to be saved from being 
unwittingly and unintentionally unkind. 


(To be Continued.) 
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SHOULD WOMEN BE Ap. 
MITTED TO SOCIAL AND 
POLITICAL EQUALITY 
WITH MEN? 


By a BARRISTER. 


WHENEVER the enfranchisement of a class js 
demanded there are three questions to be con. 
sidered—the justice of the demand, the capacity 
of those for whom it is demanded to endure 
liberty, and the effect likely to be produced 
upon existing conditions of society. As to the 
justice of the demand in this case there can 
surely be but little doubt. Sir Henry Maine 
has shown that the original unit of society was 
not the individual but the family; and the 
history of civilisation has been that of the 

ual emancipation of the individual—cf 
the father from the family, of the son from 
the father, of the slave from the master. The 
only person (using the word ‘person ”’ in the 
legal sense) to whom as yet full civic rights 
have not been accorded is a woman. If single, 
she has indeed the power to contract, but is 
without any political status whatever. If 
married, she was, until the recent Married 
Woman's Property Acts, classed with infants 
and lunatics as a person under disability—that. 
is to say, a8 a person incapable of forming a 
sound judgment or of giving a valid consent to 
a contract. She was, as the law expressed it, 
merged in her husband. This stigma, this 
expression of distrust, is bitterly resented by 
many women, and by many men on behalf of 
the women who are dear to them. 

How it came into operation is clear enough. 
It is because, in the remote origin of society, 
the ultimate resort in case of disagreement was 
always to physical force; an appeal to it lay in 
the background of all argument and of all laws, 
and women being physically weak, were unable. 
to compel justice to be accorded to them. But: 
this is so no longer. War indeed, is unhappily 
as common as ever, but it has changed in 
character, and so far as England is concerned it 
must be remembered that the army, the navy, 
and the police are recruited not by forced cone 
scription but by voluntary enlistment. Physical 
force is an accident of modern life and not one 
of its ordinary incidents, as it was when the 
duel and the tournament were the only diver- 
sions of an otherwise monotonous existences 
The diffusion of knowledge and the more perfect 
organisation of society have curbed the brute 
that dwells within the muscles of man, and 
there is no reason why the last step should not 
be taken in the evolution of progress, and 
woman also be enfranchised. She is able to 
move free and unmolested through the world,. 
and it is absurd to require her to do so any 
longer under the egis of a chaperone. The 
nineteenth century has been essentially that of 
the free development of the mind, and the mind 
of a woman is every whit as individual as that: 
of a man. And in speaking of women, I 
advisedly include all women, married as well as- 
single. The legal fiction that husband and wife 
are one is rapidly breaking down—they are £0 
no longer in purse—they never were so in mind + 
and the wife ought no longer to be restricted in 
freedom of self-development. The molecule of 
marriage, however firm its internal, its personal 
cohesion may be, founded upon the basis of a. 
mutual affection and respect, and necessary 1) 
order to regulate the succession to property an 
the protection of children, ought, 80 far as- 
society at large is concerned, to be resolved into: 
its constituent atoms, and every woman be con- 
sidered by herself as a reasonable responsible 
human being. Nor do the more thoughtful 
women wish to claim any sentimental. advan- 
tage on account of their sex. They desire only 
to stand upon their own merits, and to compete: 
without favour in the open labour market of the 
world. Indeed, to those who know how unequal’ 
are the conditions under which this labour 
is at present purchased as compared with the 
labour of man, this will seem the itterest irony. 
It is not favour they want, but fair play—* 
removal of the unjust restrictions under which 
they suffer. : ss 

Sir Thomas Mcre writing to his children s 
tutor says: “It mattereth not in harvest time 
whether the conn were sown by a man OF a 
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woman, and I see not why learning in like man- 
per may not equally agree with both sexes, for 
by it reason is cultivated, and as a field sown 
with wholesome recepts which bring forth 
fruit. Even if the soil of a woman's brain 
gd its own nature bad, and apter to bear fern 
corn, by which saying men oft terrify 
en from learning, I am of opinion that a 
woman's mind is for that very reason all the 
more in need of manure and good husbandry 
that the defect of Nature may be redressed.” 


It is a significant fact that it is the more 
prosperous and progressive races who have 
ted the greatest freedom to their women, 
erica, England, France and Germany, an 
that it is the weaker and more backward Raise: 
Spain, Italy and Turkey, who still keep them in 
a condition of perpetu tutelage. 

There is, of course, the argument as old as 
Aristophanes, that a woman has domestic 
duties to perform, and that a political or pro- 
fessional woman would neglect them. In ‘‘ The 
Woman's Parliament”? an unfortunate man 
comes to Lysistrata, the Premier, just as she is 
about to make her speech, and begs her to come 
home if only for a quarter of an hour to show 
him how to wash and dress the baby. But 
however useful this line of reasoning may be in 
a farce to raise a laugh, as a serious argument 
it is really not worth consideration. As 5 dney 
€mith put it, “Is there any danger that a 
woman will desert her baby for a quadratic 
equation ?” It is not intellectual women, but 
the frivolous devotees of society, who make 
negligent mothers. Mrs. Browning, writing to 
‘a friend, says: “For I am prouder of my boy 
¢han I am of twenty Aurora Leighs.” Besides, 


every country of the world women are found in 
all the inferior departments of labour, in none 
more so than in England. Work is the heri 

of most women, whether married or single. 
Look around and observe how many there are 
who have to toil on unceasingly year after year, 
uncheered as men are by ambition or by any 
hope of ultimate success, however undeniable 
their abilities may be, and consider whether it 
is not right, whether it is not truly manly, to 
help them to clear their path of some of the 
obstacles with which, for centuries, it has been 
unjustly strewn. 


This does not ah OH be impracticable ; yet 
we have been told that everything practi 
has been tried. 

Another regulation which would be found to 
work with considerable advantage to the seals 
would be the prohibition of the spear as an 
instrument of killing, and the substitution of 
the gun in its stead. At present the Es he 
seals is prohibited. ‘ Almost all the seals 
in the Behring Sea,” says a recent writer, ‘‘are 
females seeking food while their young are left 
on the islands, and they are taken when aslee 
in the water. The requirement that they 
be killed with spears and not guns permits the 
destruction to go on so quietly that the animals 
near those killed are not disturbed; whereas it 
is urged that if guns were used the report would 
awaken them and many more would escape 
than under the present system.” It is, there- 
fore, desired to secure a reversal of the re - 
tion made by the Paris Tribunal, which all along 
has worked in the opposite direction from the 
one intended. The reversal would permit the 
use of guns and prohibit any great use of spears, 
if any. These proposed regulations constitute 
a practical remedy which might soon be in 
Ss alae if the nations concerned could agree. 
We shall see; but, alas! every day adds to the 
awful destruction, and there is little time to 
delay. If only the powerful Press of this 
country and the United States would take up 
the question, then the Powers would take steps 
to diminish the waste of animal life, and we 
might also hope for some humane measure. 


A PROTEST AGAINST THE 
SEAL BUTCHERY. 


By JoserH COLLINSON. 


THE question of the seal fisheries is an old one, 
and one which seems not unlikely to settle 
itself eventually by the extinction of the species. 
The horrors of the trade are shown in the 
following extract from an article in the Century 
Magazine, by C. E. Borchgrevine :— 

“The seals we killed either with guns or 
pikes. There is very little sport attached to 
seal hunting, especially in Antarctic waters, as 
the seals there are tame through ignorance of 
man’s bloodthirstiness. Generally they were 
asleep when we approached, and many of them 
died without seeing their murderers. But as a 
rule the slaughter and skinning of the seal were 
most barbarous, bloody, and hideous—unneces- 
sarily so. Specially cruel is the task when seal- 
pikes are used. Only rarely does a seal die 
from one or two blows of the pike, and if it is 


=e 
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utting sentiment altogether on one side, and | not dead it is generally considered ‘ all the A BABE. 

coking at the matter in a purely common-sense better,’ for it is easier to skin a seal while it is A soLeMN thing it is to me 

way, is it not the fact that most married people | half alive. In the utmost agony the wretched To look upon a babe that sleeps, 
have a struggle to make both ends meet, and is | beast draws its muscles away from the sharp Wearing in its spirit-deeps 

it not better for the children that the mother | steel which tears away its skin, and thus assists The undeveloped mystery 


‘should be free, if she has the ability, to earn 


e in parting with. its own coat.” 
enough to give them a good education, and a 


Of our Adam’s taint and woe, 
Is not this sufficiently horrible for anything ? 


Which, when they developed be, 


fair start in life, than that she should be com-| There are practical remedies, which I think Will not let it slumber s0 ; 
pelled to devote herself to ataskine impotently | might be soon applied, if people would Lying new in life beneath 
over them, or should be able. only to earn a sufficiently emphasise and impress the terrible The shadow of the coming death, 


pittance so meagre as hardly to keep them from 
actual want? 

Then there is the counter objection, which is 
sometimes though not so often urged, that a 
woman would neglect her official or professional 
work for her children—that some measure of 
pressing importance, or an urgent piece of con- 
-veyan zing, might be delayed because the children 
had the measles. Well in that case she would 
oon have to give way to a man, or to a more 
diligent woman. 

Lastly, there is the effect likely to be pro- 
duced upon society. We often hear it said that 
the proposed changes will put an end to all the 
sweet harmonies of home life—that it is 
necessary for domestic. peace that one should 
command and the other obey, and so forth; but 
why should not a marriage be regarded as & 
‘partnership on equal terms, rather than as a 
relationship of master and servant? It 
surely ought not to be an alloy in which 


truth that seal-fishing as it is now carried-out is 
wholly unnecessary. Now, I have little hope 
that seal-skin wearing will soon be discarded, 
however strenuously the really humane public 
may protest. We see every day that the craze 
of feather wearing is as shame-faced as ever, 
despite all that has been said and written 
against it for years. So devout are the 
worshippers at the shrine of the Gotidess of 
Fashion, that, heedless of the blood and 
| hideous barbarity which frequently has to be 
waded through by the men and women who are 
in her merciless meshes, they needs must ever 
deck themselves as she decrees, savage and 
brutal as the decree may be. But the Powers 
at least might combine to give the seals 
protection from wantonness in their slaughter, 
in that the fishermen, who go out to the 
‘‘ rookeries,” should be specially instructed to 
deal with the creatures considerately and with 
some appreciable degree of humanity. Govern- 
the ‘inferior metal is fused altogether out ment inspection would, I think, be able to 
of recognition, but a welding together of two | secure this. 
elements so that they remain perfectly distinct That the seals are also threatened with total 
and discernible, though their union has added | extermination, is a further reason for some 
strength to each. And is not a marriage based enactment of protection. The result of the 
upon mutual mental re rd likely to prove more Behring Sea arbitration and of the treaty made 
stable than one in which there is no intellectual | between this country and America, which we 


With that soft, low, quiet breath, 
As if it felt the sun; 
Knowing all things by their blooms, 
Not their roots, yea, sun and sky 
Only by the warmth that comes 
Out of each, earth only by 
The pleasant hues that o’er it run, 
And human love by drops of sweet 
White nourishment still hanging round 
The little mouth so slumber-bound : 
All which broken sentiency 
And conclusion incomplete, 
Will gather and unite and climb 
To an immortality 
Good or evil, each sublime, 
Through life and death to life again. 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


——— 


AN ASPIRATION. 


O may I join the choir invisible 

Of those immortal dead who live again 

In minds made better by their presence, live 

In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 

For miserable aims that end with self, 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like 


companionship? Moreover, most men will | trusted might result in the affording of some stars, ; 

agree that women cherish higher ideals than | sort of protection to the seals, has been a great | And with their mild persistence urge man’s 
men do, and that when they have greater disappointment. President Cleveland, in his search 

power they will most certainly use it for good | late message, refers to the subject, admitting | To vaster issues. a 

and not for evil—for if it be true that ‘‘ manners that the hoped-for benefit to the seals has not So to live is heaven 5 
maketh man,” it is still more true that ‘“* woman | been attained. In some quarters no prospect is | To make undying music in the world. 

maketh manners.” recognised of any better protection for the George Eliot. 


But will not the race infallibly deteriorate unfortunate creatures. A new commission, to 
under the mental strain? We are assured that | consist of representatives from Japan, Russia, 
women cannot do as good work as men because | the United States, and Great Britain, is now 
their brains are smaller, but this is like saying proposed, to consider the seal question, with a 
that a racehorse is not capable of as much | view of preventing the threatened utter extinc- 
exertion and endurance as @& carthorse because | tion of the species, though solely from com- 
it weighs less. It is not the largeness of the mercial reasons. 
brain but the fineness of the convolutions that But it is just the matter of commerce that 
tells. inspires oe An extension of the — eens 
| We are told, too, that men ought to work, | beginning by including May and embracing ee ee and spirit—apicit. 
and that women ought to be’ urine for—that | August, and if possible September, would secure Clay—clay, 1 pitiful, O God! 
that is the natural order of things. It may be | the protection of the mother seals until the rin F 
the nitural—it is certainly not the actual. In| offspring were able to care for themselves. Mrs, Browning. 


Tye battle hurtles on the plains, 
Earth feels new scythes upon her; 

We reap our brothers for the wains, 
And call the harvest—honour : 

Draw face to face, front line to line— 
One image all inherit,— 

Then kill, curse on, by that same sign, 
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A CATASTROPHE. 


By Mare Paumer. 


*¢T wisn I could write. It must be fun to be a 
, or—or an editor, and pitch into all the 
things you don’t like and showthem up. There 


are some in the schools that I'd just like 
to give partic fits this minute,” said a yo 
teacher ling with all the exities o 


strugg 
her first term. ‘‘ How did you ? What 
gave you your start ?”’ 

“ ney Why, I think the 
Dronic’s did,” replied a bright little newspaper 
woman. “TI don’t know but I might 
say they drove me into it.” ; 

‘*The Dronics! Whatare Dronics? I think 
I never heard of them before.” 

“No; very likely not. They are rather a 
mythical race I believe, although they seemed 
very real to me at one time.” 

‘The name suggests architecture somehow. 
It sounds a little like Doric, doesn’t it? What 
is it, a temple, something new in occultism, or a 

us sect you heard of while you were 
abroad ?”’ 
. “ Neither; although doubtless but for the 
Dronics I never should have gone abroad.” 

“Oh! I see—just some friends of yours; 
funn: ae, one, Psp it?” be 

ss » yes, they did prove to be pretty good 
friends, although not in the sense you mean 
at all. You remember a few years ago our 
finances suddenly collapsed and I was com- 
pelled to sunpow myself. Like thousands of 
other girls I had but little special training, and 
did not know which way to turn. A few years 
before, when I was just home from school, my 


brother Tom had owned a printing office in a 


small town, and I had thought it great sport to 
read his proof.” 

‘¢ Oh, yes, I know how to do that,’’ said the 
little teacher, ‘‘they print the paper in long 
slips—‘Slugs ’ I believe they call —" 

4 No; you mean galleys.” 

“ Yes, that’s it! Slugs are the men that set 
the type—but never mind about them. Go on 
with your story. You said you read the proof 
on Tom’s paper.” 

“Tom printed a lot of papers. They were 
mostly for a preacher who supplied them to 
various churches in other towns, and he thought 
I was a a success because I spelled cor- 
rectly, and capitalised everything relating to 
his church.” 

‘‘ Why didn’t you go to Bice reading when 
you wanted something to do?” 

‘“‘ That's just what I went todo. I went into 
the office of a prominent weekly paper just at 
the time they were getting out a special edition, 
and it was there, in that wonderful number, I 
found the fatal Dronics. Of course, having 
done no work in a big office before, I was quite 
overwhelmed with the importance of the per- 
sons—or rather personages—connected with 
the’paper, and when the assistant editor told 
me to be very careful, for that was to be a great 
number, and go all over the world, I felt very 
small indeed, and very incapable. In Tom’s 
office I had been quite an autocrat. If what I 
was reading didn’t make sense, I changed it so 
that it would. Here it was different. I didn’t 

resume on any such gentle liberty, but just 
Kilowed copy.” 

‘What if the copy was wrong ?”’ 

“Once I did ask the editor about a word I 
thought was wrong, but he said, ‘Oh, that’s a 
word Jones has coined, and, by Jove, it’s a 
mighty good one. I couldn’t have done better 
myself!’ Of course, I didn’t venture on any 
more questions. If I found anything that 
wasn’t in the dictionary I concluded it was 
something Jones had ‘coined.’ Another thing 
that added to my perplexity, I found that there 
were a few technicalities that I didn’t know a 
thing about. The first time a piece of copy 
came to me with a line drawn through it I pro- 
ceeded to cut out that part of the article, not 
knowing that such marking indicated it was to 
be leaded instead of expunged.” 

‘*How did you ever manage to explain it ? 
You must have been mortified to death when 
you found out about it.”’ 

‘“No; fortunately for me the foreman of the 


composing room was a kind-hearted old fellow | 


who had some daughters of his own, and, there. 
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fore, took a great deal of interest in ambitious 


proceeded to induct me into various little 
mysteries of printing house lore, such as turned 
rules, Jim dashes, &c. For a few days all went 
beautifully, but it was the calm before a storm. 
One mornin 
editorials. 
context precluded its being the name of a family. 
It might be a class of people. I looked in the 
dictio ra. 

at the club. I couldn’t ask him. Jones 
turned in all his copy and gone out of town, and 
wouldn’t be back till after the paper was out. 
The compositor had called it Dronics, the copy- 
holder called it Dronics, and I couldn't e 
thing else of it, so I concluded it was another 


a wasn't it right? What should it 


‘Right! I should say not. 
‘ Divines,’ and it was a most scathing piece of 
satire on some divines who had been criticisin 
his particular branch of philanthropy. He iad 
put in a good deal of time on it and e 
to be a 
rir rhaara o asa niga sete gia I was mh 
amiliar with the policy of the paper or I might 
have understood he i aga : 
intended. When Jones came home he was 
furious. Everyone tried to smooth the matter 
over but it was no use—his august name had 
been signed to the article and he was ‘ disgraced.’ 
Of course I had to go, but I was heart-broken. 
I thought of Dronics by day and dreamed of 


cowled monks who came to carry me to a living 
tomb. 


eles le tear me limb from limb—in whatever 
se 


‘“No; after a few days of agony the reaction 
came. My keen sense of the ridiculous saw 
material for a good story in the sad catastrophe. 
I wrote it, took it to the editor of a weekly 
paper just at atime when, nasty for me, he 
was puzzling over some illegi 
I couldn’t have gone at a more opportune 
moment. That was the beginning of my literary 
career; you know the rest. But the funny part 
was, everyone supposed Jones had aed 
word purposely, so that he could say sharper 
things than he would in a direct manner. It 
was considered a great witticism, and the article 
was the most popular and widely quoted of 
anything he h . 

“The mean thing! I should have thought 
he would have given you your position again.’ 

‘Oh, I wouldn’t go bank 
of my truest friends, and his wisdom and know- 
ledge of literary methods were of immense 
value to me. Verily, Madge, ‘ good does some- 
times come out of evil.’ ”’ 


Tue art of letting alone should be acquired. 

‘* My dear,” the other day said a lady to a 
young relative, who was insisting that a delicate 
mother should not wear herself out by under- 
taking some work on which the mother’s heart 
was set, “you tire her a great deal more by 
your opposition than she would tire herself by 
doing as she wishes to.” 

It was true, though it was hard for the loving 
daughter to understand why. One has to arrive 
at a certain place in life to comprehend that the 
largest kindness which may be done to any one 
is, in nine cases out of ten, just to let the person 
alone. Especially in the dealings of the young 
with the old there is need of caution, for even 
kindness may fail if it be overdone. 
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ee a 
He understood the situation at once, and HOW TO aes A LONG 


By tHE Hon. Neat Dow, Aczp 92 Years, 


Tere is no infallible rule by which one can 
attain a a ies It Beart non to see 
youn e with an irable physique an 
a | fealth pass suddenly aways whi Z bes 
of feeble constitution from childhood reach the 
threescore years and ten. But, for all that, 
continued health and strength depend largely 
upon a careful avoidance of whatever disturbs 
the digestive organs, or exposure to sudden or 
protracted cold with insufficient defence against 
it. Nutrition suitable in quantity and quality is 
necessary for sound and continued g health, 
There are articles of food that may be taken 
with ney by some persons that should 
always avoided by others, who invariably 
suffer from indulgence in them. There are 
some drinks absorbed in large quantities by 
many people, which can never be taken without 
injury to the system, which is disturbed and 
worn out by them as the machinery of a watch 
would be worn if dust were admitted among its 
works. 

Taking too much food should be avoided, be- 
cause such a habit will always be injurious to 
the system, as a horse over-worked will be 
broken down before his time. It is not un- 
common to see a man suddenly broken down by 
food that his system could not digest, as well as. 
by drink, which damages the digestive organs. 
Eat slowly and masticate the food thoroughly; 
to this end, it should be a rule never unheeded 
to cut one’s food into small pieces, so as not to 
put too much work upon the masticating 
machinery. I recently saw an account of a 
man strangled by a piece of steak one inch long, 


I was reading one of Jones’ 
t was all about the Dronics. The 


—no such wo The editor was u 


m his intellectual mint and let it go.” 
ave 


The word was 


cted it 


great hit, and here it was ruined by the 


m the connection what was 


y night. Sometimes they were gray- 
Sometimes they were wild beasts 


ey were always horrible.” 


: inch wide and three-quarters of an inch thick t 

“Horrible! I should think so. You said| =. s9 ancy 3 i ll as in- 

they drove you into literary work. I should Bee tie a obi samara Re oS 
think they drove you out of it.” ee 5A! Lapernidhhage whee 


No matter how strong and hearty one may 
be, if he feels that any article of food disagrees. 
with him even slightly, he should avoid it. 
That is the safest and best way. A guest at my 
table some years ago could not avoid the seduc- 
tion of a lobster salad. His wife protested. 
‘‘Now, James,” she said, “you know how 
dreadfully you suffered the last time you took 
some of it: I beg you to let it alone.” But 
James would take it, and spent the night in 
agony. James did not live to be an old man. 
Food and drink should not be taken together, 
because the salivary organs will supply sufficient 
fluid for proper mastication, and that fluid is: 
far better for the purpose than any other liquid. 
When temporarily unwell do not eat, unless. 
it be gruel, which may be prepared in many 
ways to epee appetite; give rest to the 
digestive machinery. : 
Do not fret. “Whatever the aggravation, 
fretting will not help it, but disturbs the 
system, especially e alimentary canal. 
Comfortable and continuous sleep is necessary 
to sound health and a long life. Whatever 
reasons one may have for anxiety on account of 
a misfortune, real or expected, banish it all from 
the mind at bedtime. That can be done by a 
little effort. Sleep is absolutely necessary to 
ood health ; withont it the system soon breaks 
own, and becomes a ruin, mental and physical. 
I knew one who through fear of a misfortune 
that did not overtake him became a lunatic, and 
died in a few months, though he had vigorous: 
health before the great anxiety overtook him. | 
If time hangs heavily on one’s hands, there's 
no better remedy than work and books. Good 
books they should be—histories, biographies, 
travels, voyages, entertaining books and 
instructive as well. Many books of fiction are 
of that quality. When fondness for good books: 
has been acquired, time will never drag; time 
will seem to be too short. Above all, do not 
neglect reading the Bible as a daily duty and 
pleasure, and take sufficient exercise regularly. 
Go to work actively and vigorously upon La 
enterprise that will promote the prosperity of 
the nation, and the welfare and happiness ex 
the people. Cannot one find anything to do? 
There is the temperance cause, with room 
enough for an army of helpers. When ‘its 
triumph is accomplished, an_ infinite blessing 
to the nation, the state, and the people will be 
the result, 


e chirography. 


that 


ever written.” 


; but he became one 


LET HER ALONE. 


NOTHING useless is, or low ; 
Each thing, in its place, is best; 
And what seems but idle show, 
Strengthens and supports the rest. 


Truly shape and fashion these ; 

Leave no yawning gaps between ; 
Think not, because no man sees, 

Such things will remain unseen. 

; Longfellow. 
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A NOTABLE NEWSPAPER 
WOMAN. 


ne recently died a distinguished newspaper 
Proprietor a editor of New Orleans, some 
iculars as to whom may be interesting :— 

‘Mrs. Nicholson’s place in journalism was 
says the Picayune (which was 
per). ‘She was the only 

world who owned and per- 

managed a big metropolitan daily, 
shaping its course, suggesting its enterprises, 
and actually holding in her ender hands the 
reins of government. Of late years she has not 
worked so laboriously on the paper as she did 
in the early days of her management of it, but 
there was no part that did not undergo her daily 
gerutiny. No other eyes were so quick to see a 
or an error, or an opportunity for improve- 
ment. She possessed the journalistic faculty to 
a remarkable degree, and her ready wit sug- 
gested almost oT new and striking feature 
that has been added to the paper from year to 
ye Mrs. Eliza J. Nicholson was born in Pearling- 
ton, Miss., in 1849. She came of a fine old 
Huguenot family. Her childhood and girlhood 
were spent in a rambling old family home near 
the Pearl River. The only child on the place, 
she was so lonely that she made friends of all 
the wild creatures of the woods. Endowed 
with the poetic instinct, she began to sing of 
the birds and streams, and after a while her 
songs were sent out into the world, and she 
became a contributor to the New York Home 
Journal and other high-class periodicals. She 
called herself ‘ Pearl Rivers’ after the stream 
she loved. Her work attracted the attention of 
Col. E. W. Holbrook, and he invited her to come 
to New Orleans and take the position of literary 
editor of the Picayune. Although surrounded 
by luxury, she accepted the position, much 
against the wishes of her family. Eliza 
Pointevent was the pioneer woman journalist 
of the South, and with her frail hands broke 
down the wall of conventionality that made 
women dependent on others for support. She 
went on the staff of the paper with a salary of 
95 dols. a week, and, as the work suited her, 
she made rapid progress in journalism, and 
attained position as well as name. 

“Some years later she married Col. Holbrook, 
but soon he died, and Mrs. Holbrook was left 
with a large newspaper on her hands, encum- 
bered by a mass of debts and the realisation 
that she must do or die. There was no idea 


of relinquishing the fight. Surrounding herself 
with men of ability, Mrs. Holbrook worked 


early and late. She was economical and enter- 


prising, and, after years of struggle, made her 
paper a foremost power in the South, yielding 


er a handsome, steady income. 


“In 1878 Mrs. Holbrook married Mr. George 
then business manager of the 


Nicholson, 


Picayune. The two comrades who had suc- 


cessfully weathered storms in business found 


happiness in an ideal home. Two boys, 
Leonard and York, came to bless them, 
and the happy years rolled on full of peace 
and honours and plenty. Suddenly sic 
and death came. rs. Nicholson was suffering 
slightly from grippe when her husband suc- 
cumbed to a rapid attack of a similar malady. 
One day Mr. Nicholson was at the: office with 
cheery words for all; the next, he had passed 
into the | pane beyond. Mrs. Nicholson’s illness 
increased, and ten days later she followed her 
husband. 
_ “Mrs. Nicholson wrote many poems, but pub- 
lished only one small volume, ‘ Lyrics, by P earl 
Rivers,’ which contains some of the most 
charming work of her early life. Two or three 
years ago she wrote two strong dramatic poems, 
‘Hagar’ and ‘Leah,’ which were pu lished 
in the Cosmopolitan. 

“Mrs. Nicholson’s life was a benediction to 
those about her, and her generosity knew no 
creed or faith or colour. She was instrumental 
in getting water-troughs for the horses in the 
city, and she was a good Samaritan who never 
turned away from any suffering, even of the 
humblest creatures. 

__‘In considering this brief, beautiful life, full of 
sweetness and light,’ of duty nobly done and 
of high achievement, one is impressed with the 


Woman’s Con 
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fact that the work for which Mrs. Nicholson is | 
most famed was not of her choosing. When it 


came to her she was advised by her friends not 
to attempt it. Doubtless it seemed to them 


that she, with her extreme fragility of body, her 


ethereal, tical nature, her fanciful conceits 
and her k of self-confidence, was of all 
femininity least fitted to cope successfully with 
the hard practicalities and exhausting labour of 


newspaper management. 


“Tn the paper that she sent to be read at the 
at the Atlanta Exposition 
last fall Mrs. Nicholson told of the time when 
the clouds came over her sunshine, when ‘re- 
verses and deprivation left me alone in the 
world, with my sorrows to bear, and for my in- 
heritance the most important daily paper in the 
metropolis of the South.’ In her next sentence 
is told the reason why she undertook the work 
that to others seemed hopeless. ‘There was 
no one else to take the helm, and the paper was 


deeply in debt.’ The work was hers to do, as a 


matter of duty and honour, not of preference. 


So it remained to the end. Though success 
and abundance, a devoted husband and faithful 
helpers lightened the burden, it was still hers 
to carry. In the paper above mentioned she 


wrote: ‘I am still a woman, and after my 


office day of work and worry I find my pleasure 


and comfort at my home with my two boys. 
They are my treasures.’ 


In 
‘In what proved to be her last message to her | 1, 

contemporaries, a greeting sent in response to a 
e annual 
dinner of the Press Club of Boston, January 
20th, she wrote: ‘ Under the disadvantages of 
being a woman, the work of a man is mine with 
Right royally 


request for a sentiment to be read at 


its wear and responsibilities.’ 
did the brave spirit uphold its inheritance.” 


NEWS ABOUT WOMEN. 


THE FIRST LADY P.L.G. IN IRELAND. 
Miss Martin has been elected as a Poor Law 


Guardian for the Lisbellaw Electoral Division 
in room of Mr. J. G. V. Porter, resigned. This 
is the first lady guardian who has been elected 
in Ireland. Miss Martin has always taken a 
great interest in the development of local 
industries, and is a lady widely known in the 
district. 


WOMAN AS AN ARTICLE OF FOOD. 


‘© PARTICULARLY NUTRITIOUS AND EASILY 
DIGESTED.” 


A Dalziel’s telegram from Paris says that 
a curious statement of the advantages of 
cannibalism was made at a meeting of the 


Parisian Ethnographical Society on Saturday. 


During a discussion upon cannibalism one of 
the members, M. Parant, in extolling the merits 
of meat, said that no more nourishing food 
could be obtained than meat if it were only 
In this connection it was a 
remarkable fact that, according to the unanimous 
testimony of explorers, the natives who enjoyed 


chosen with care. 


the most robust health and could endure 
physical fatigue better than any others were 
those who lived principally on human flesh. 
The flesh of women was particularly nutritious, 


and was the most easily digested of all. Several 


other members corroborated these assertions, 


agreeing that as a strengthening article of food 


human flesh is unsurpassed. 


“WOMEN UNDER SOCIALISM.” 


Under the auspices of the Fabian Society there 
was a small gathering of Socialists recently at 
Liverpool, in the High School, Arundel Avenue, to 
hear a lecture on Women under Socialism,” by 
Mrs. Charlotte Stetson, poetess and delegate from 
California to the Trades Congress. Mr. John 
Edwards presided. The lecturer, in the course 
of her discourse, endeavoured to show by 
theory the great advance that woman would 
make as a human being and as a female—wife 
and mother—under a Socialist regime. The 
growth of mind and body, she argued, came 
from the free exertion of the faculties, and the 
life of women for centuries had limited and 
checked such growth, but when women would 
be given the position in the world to which 
they were entitled as members of the human 


-| holland coloured, or 
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species, instead of being kept in the subordinate 
condition of house servants, they would greatly 
develop morally, mentally, and physically. The 
present matrimonial relations were capable of 
much improvement, and what she wanted to 
see established was a greater likeness and 
understanding between man and woman, such 
as would lead to real comradeship. 


THE PIONEER CLUB. 

s its season of lectures 
on October 1st. The list of lectures is long, 
and it will be decidedly informing. 

the well-known names that figure 
lecturers are those of Mrs. Ormiston Chant and 
Mr. Barry Pain. The former will essay to show 
“that a professional career does not unfit a 
woman for domestic life,” whilst Mr. Barry 
Pain will discourse on the “Humour of 
Women.” 


Our PribateAdbertisement Column. 
READ CAREFULLY. 


twelve w and one penny for each further four 
word ve, Forations tor the price of three if no change 


count as one if in a group. 
Advertisements should reach us by M m for the 
same week's issue. We reserve the right to any 


penny stamp f hh letter you 
a 8 lor eac 

id address the 
outer envelope 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.,” stam 
and post. We will then take out an 
your replies to the advertiser, and further communication 

wil be Exel herrses yes: bom. Postcards will not be 


This column being set apart for the use of private persons 
Boy cee bers nail, or exchange articles, traders’ ed- 
vertisements are excluded from it. No responsibility is 
taken by us with regard to any sales or exchanges arranged, 
or to any remittances forwarded. 

Payment of either Postal or Money Orders can be deferred 
by the sender for any period not exceeding ten days, thus 

ording protection for a sufficient period to allow of any 
tra ion being completed. oineen 

Payment of carriage for articles on sale or & m 
be between themselves by the parties. Only one 
kind of article may be offered in hs one advertisement, 
except under the “ eous” h g: 
N.B.—Any replies sent without stamp enclosed (loose) 
annot be sent on by us to the advertisers. 


Dress. 


A, 208. PINAFORES, linen, prettily made 
overalls, lengths from 18 to 25 inches, blue, 
ink. 1s.6d.each. Also three white 

muslin, fit child four, 1s. 94. 


uslin, fit child four, te. 9@) 0000 
A. 210. A TRIMMED Straw Hat from “‘ Heath’s” 


(never worn); full size. 


Pe Ee eee 
A, 214. MATERIAL for nice autumn dresses, 

not pure wool but good wearing mixture, el 
small check, only Ra. yard, single wide width ; worth double ; 
pattern sent free. 


Lee neat ee 
A. 215. F‘EATHERS black tips, several, three 
fora shilling, | and 2d. postage. es ; 


A.216. (YORSETS, very handsome, Paris made, 
ink silk; never worn, cost £8 8s., price 15s. 
No approval. Waist 30 inches. 


ee eee nenee 
A.217. WEANTLE, suit elderly lady for autumn 

wear, black brocaded woollen and silk velvet 
mixed, very handsome and little worn, Dolman sleeves, 
only 12s. 6d. 


Ithiest valleys in Wales; first-class sanitary arrange- 
aaa . excellent references.—For terms, apply above No. 


FT 


‘Wanted. 
W. 122. W ANTED by a good needlewoman one 
e 


day's work weekly, or & little work at her 
own home. Bayswater. 


zs ide ees 
W123. (\OTTAGE Piano for a Girls’ Class in a 
poor country village. One that is being turned 
out of a schoolroom, to make room for a new one, would 
answer the purposes 


answer the purposee 0 _________ 
W. 124. PORTRAITS (engraved) of eminent 


women of all ages. Send description and 


ih ns 
Miscellaneous. 
E, 128, J ADY'S Bag; seven silver-mounted 


bottles, three ivory brushes, &c.; mackintosh 
cover; good condition ; cost £15 15s.; sell £5 5s. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL 


A Weekly Record and Review of Woman's Work 
‘and Interests‘at Home and in the Wider World. 


‘Editor—Mrs. Frorexce Feswicx Mitver. 


Corresponding Editore—Tur Lapy Hexry 
Somerset and Miss Frances E. Witcarp. 


_ Editorial Rooms and Business Offices, to 
‘which all letters, adverlisements, subscriptions, 
and enquiries should be addressed, 80 Maiden 
Lano, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Tue Woman's S1oxat will be sent post paid to 
any address on receipt of subscriptions : 


12 months eee eee 6s. 6d. 
6 eee ooo 8s. 8d. 
8 ” eee coe Is. 8d. 


Or canbe had to order, One Penny weekly - 


from any Newsagent in the United Kingdom; 
also sold at Messrs. Smith's Iiatteray Booketalls. 


Putlished Every Thursday, Prec One Penny, 
Ry MarsHatx axp Sons, 125 Fleet Street. 


eee 


BREAD. 


Many of our readers who have recently 
been travelling on the Continent will notice, 
amongst the points that they perceive 
fieshiy on icturuing, the differe:ce between 
Fingtish and French -bread. On the Con- 
tinent, bread is far more extensively eaten 
than here by persons who are not compellcd 
to choose the cheapest current form of 
food. . In we'l-to-do families and at expen- 
sive restaurants the Frenchman will Le 
6221 to commence his dit ner with a gcodly 
helping of coup that serves chiefly as the 
miecium for eating a Jeng yicce of bread. 
A “lor g pecce “is the ght expression, for 
the Fionch bread is msde in long leaves of 
different shape from cusown. It is d.fferent 
in Lavuus, too. Tew fav it is better is ro 
doul.t a matter cf indivicual taste, for 
British househo'de:s who have taken a 


fancy to French beead, end have gre to 
tome tube to get a suryp'y of it fran one 
0 tho fiw Piecch behes that oxist in 


E:g’and, have found that thew se.vants 


refused tot uch it, ard that even seme of a 
their guests Lave cspre sed a prefere: ce | 
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tor Eugush housch ld bread. The French 
bread is, at any rate, far lighter and more 
tasty than the ordinary bread of the English 
baker... 

There is no article of our diet more 
important than bread. It forms a con- 
siderab!e portion of the food of the majority 
of persons. One form of treatment for 
obesity requires bread to be discarded from 
the diet table, and it is perhaps only persons 
who try to do this who become fully aware 
how much bread assists their meals, and 
how alinost impossible it seems to get along 
without it. The poorer a family is the 
move it must rely on bread as the staff of 
its maintenance. Richer persons who get 
a greater variety of forms of food are not 
so dependent on bread, but few care to 
dispense with it at any meal. . 

In no artic!e of diet, however, is there 
more diversity according to the tradesman 
who supplies it. Of course, the prepara- 
tion of biead is of the nature of a cooking 
performance, and probably the master 
baker finds it as difficult to get thoroughly 
efficient journcyn:en as the housekeeper 
does to discover un excellent plain cook. 
Still, the making cf bread is no wonderful 
art. It is not lorg ago since it was almost 
universal for bread to’ be made at home. 
It was not always a success, but it was 
fairly up to a to'crable average, and the 
good housewife who bakes for herself has 
at least the advantage of knowing that 
none of the often-ta'ked-of adulterations are 
therein. 

Bread is one of the food-stuffs that 
have received gicat attention from the 
officials appointed to carry out the 
Adulteration Acts. They state that they 
belicve that there is a very small amount 
of this evil in cxistence, and we trust that 
this is so. But so large and important a 
part of our general diet is our bread that 
anything that tends to its improvement is 


a matter of interest. 
Onc subject on which constant effort 


shou'd be made to enlighten the public is 
the error of secking for whiteness in flour 
23s in itself a test of excellence. The 
medern practice of ‘ bolting’’ away all the 
outer coverings of wl:cat kernels in order to 
procure perfect whiteness in flour is very 
disastrous to the ,.cor who have to so 
largely rely on this food, for much of the 
nourishment is so removed Yet the Royal 
Commissioners cn the condition of the 
agricuitu:'al Jabcure s recently reported, 
amnorgst other things, that this, the poorest 
class of 1¢gu‘ar woikers, insist now-a-days 
en “]avirg the whitest of bread’ from the 
bske’s. There is a serious fallacy under- 
‘ving this demand; for the bones and the 
brain cf mankind the slightly brown cover- 
irg cf the inrermoct kernel of wheat is 
Inost valuable, ard it 13 a mistake to throw 
itaway. On the other hand, many persons 
canret A ¢est cidinary ‘brown bread,”’ 
Which is too cften only white flour with a 
landu’ cf coarse bran thrown in. But 
ens ged wheerreal bread can be got 
id wWays ie chosen. 


ae ’ 
au Noe 
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SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


Tt seems useless to refer to the Armenian 
massacres. The jealousies of Europe render 
all the power of Christendom as naught, and the 
Sultan can continue to win his eternal salvation 
by harrying ‘the infidels,” after the manne 
ordered by his prophet, and at his own sweet 
will. It is the fear of retribution alone thas 
prevents the followers of this faith from every. 
where destroying their Christian fellow 
creatures ; for, alas! the religion that Mahome. 
tans believe teaches them this as a duty, the 
performance of which is highly meritorious, 
Persuasion, therefore, cannot affect the Sultan 
and his satellites, and European potentates are 
too jealous of each other to defend the Sultan 
against himself and against his bigoted followers 
by compelling him to behave differently. 

+) ee 

It is an evil portent that the Sultan hag 
compelled the noble woman missionary who 
has been the medium of British and American 
charity at Van, Dr. Grace Kimball, to leave her 
post. For fourteen years Miss Kimball hag 
been a medical missionary at that place, and 
there can be no reason for the refusal of the 
authorities to give her this year the necessary 
permit to remain, except that the charity of 
which she has been the efficient almoner to 
the victims of Turkish crime is objected to by 
the Sultan and his crew, as tending to save the 
lives and alleviate the miseries of the sufferers. 

* * * 

The Queen has graciously signified her 
willingness to receive the unique ‘“ Polyglot 
Petition,” which has been signed by women in 
all parts of the world, speaking 44 languages. 
It prays for increased protection against the 
evils of the liquor traffic and the opium trade, 
as our readers know. The petition now has 
received over 7,000,000 signatures and endorse- 
ments, gathered during the last few years by 
the World’s Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union. As it is impossible to present the 
immense roll which contains the names of the 
British subjects to the Queen, the pages have 
been photographed and magnificently bound in 
two large volumes by Messrs. Zaehnsdorf, 
Shaftesbury-avenue, where they are now on view. 
The title-pages are beautifully illuminated, and 
as a document of historic interest and a work 
of artistic merit this Polyglot Petition is well 
worth a visit. The Queen will never at one 
time have received any document signed by so 
many of her subjects the world over. The 
names of Miss Frances Willard, as president of 
the World’s Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, and Lady Henry Somerset, vice-presi- 
dent, head the list. 

‘ = * 

Lady Henry and Miss Willard have been 
spending the last month in the bracing air on 
the Norfolk coast, and are now going on & 
cycling tour through Normandy. They are 
accompanied by Miss Grace Murrell, the hon. 
s2cretary of the London Ladies’ Cycling Asso- 
ciation. 

~  “& «& 

Mr. Balfour has given his powerful aid to the 
‘Cottage Homes” system of providing for the 
pauper children. This places a limited number 
of the youngsters in each of the specially- 
built cottages, under the care of an appointed 
woman, and therefore differs from ‘ boarding 
out,” in which the children are put in the homes 
of ordinary cottagers to be brought up as much 
as possible in the same way as if they were the 
of's ring of the cottage futher end mother. 
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Though every kind-hearted woman must be 
desirous of having these poor children brought 
up in as much happiness and in a manner to 

them as good a chance in after life as 

ible, we must not forget that the only 
true means that Society possesses of doing 
well by children is to compel their own 
parents, when possible, to look after them, 
for no plan for treating them can equal the 
normal, daily life of a family, even one of poor 
station. A very large proportion of the pauper 
children are not orphans, but merely deserted 
by those who should take the responsibility of 
providing for them. The more desirable the 
position of the pauper child is made the more 
readily will parents desert their offspring. 
There are numbers of parents who are destitute 
of all parental feeling, and who would leave 
their little ones even if they were sure to die in 
the streets in consequence. But there is also a 
large number, & little less wicked, who actually 
say to themselves: ‘‘ Well, the parish will do 
better by them than I can,” and who would not 
desert them if they did not so believe. This 
opinion works mischief, not only to the rate- 
payers, but also to the children, for no plan for 
dealing with these little waifs can compare with 
their own home, even if it be a poor and a badly- 
conducted home. : 

- W # 

Hence it is not really kindness to the 
poor to make the lot of the deserted 
children appear too luxurious by comparison 
‘with that of the children of the hard-working 
parents who try to do his and her duty. Hence, 
too, desertion or neglect to provide for a family 
should be far more severely dealt with than it 
is when the offenders are arrested and brought 
before the magistrates. In a recent case a 
man had left seven children chargeable to the 
parish for a long period, so that the guardians 
had paid over £400 for them, all told. He 
received a sentence of only two months’ 
imprisonment—a remarkably good speculation. 
In another case this week a man who could 
earn as a metal worker between three and four 
pounds a week had left his children chargeable 
for some months, and was sentenced to but one 
month. 

< * x 

It is a curious illustration of the unpractical 
character of legislation about the family, in 
men’s hands, that it was not till some three 
years ago that there was any law at all to 
touch a man who did not actually desert his 
children, but while keeping up some pretence 
of a home for them really starved and neglected 
them utterly. It is under the Act of Parlia- 
ment for the protection of children only that 
such a man can be prosecuted now, and some 
magistrates refuse to convict if it cannot be 
shown that the children have been actually injured 
in health by the neglect—so roundabout and 
ineffective is the law in compelling men to 
fulfl the most important of all contracts, the 
contract implied between the parent and child 
when the former summons the latter to the 
endurance of life. 

* 

This excellent little story is told on the autho- 
rity of the Christian Million :— 

“A Scotch clergyman, whilst going through 
& village, was requested to officiate at a marriage 
in the absence of a parish minister. Just as he 
had told the bridegroom to love and honour his 
wife the man interjected the words ‘and obey.’ 

e clergyman, surprised, did not heed the pro- 
posed amendment. He was going on with the 
Service when the groom interposed, with 
emphasis, ‘ Ay, and obey, sir—love, honour and 
obey, ye ken!’ A few years afterwards the 


clergyman met the hero of the wedding incident. 
ye mind, sir, yon day when ye married me, 
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and when I wad insist upon vowing to obey my 
wife? Well, ye may now see that I was in the 
right. Whether ye wad or no, I have obeyed 
her; and, behold, I am the only man that 
a twa-story house in the hale toun!’ The 
Scotchman went even farther than Franklin, 
who said, ‘ The man who would thrive must ask 
his wife.’ ” 
* * x 
It was Pope who said :— 
‘‘ Would men but follow what the sex advise, 
All shines would prosper, all the world be 
wise!’ 


But we have an uneasy suspicion that the 
little bachelor was poking fun at us, else why 
did not he provide himself with the guide that 
he recommended? However, the fact remains 
that not only are many women eminently fitted 
to rule, but that there are many men who like 
to be to a large extent guided and directed by 
their wives. They only call it “asking advice,” 
or ‘ talking over things,” of course; but what 
they want and what they get is an order that 
they obey. Many women of good judgment, 
tact, and decision are the leaders of their 
families, because their husbands wish to have it 
so. It is a great mistake to suppose that every- 
body wants to be a master, either in business 
or in private life. Theodore Parker said of 
theology that priestcraft rested on the fact that 
‘‘mankind are grateful to anybody who will 
save them from the agony of thought,” and the 
agony of decision is equally disliked by many 
men as well as bymany women. But, of course, 
it has to be whispered, in this discreet manner 
only, that there are any men who prefer to obey 
their wives in place of being obeyed by them— 
for all tradition opposes it, and hence the men 
are ashamed of it—and yet they are generally, 
nay always, the best sort of men who do thus 
‘Stake sweet counsel.” The puny little soul is 
afraid of his dignity, and obstinately does as he 
is not told to keep up his authority. 
a 


It is certainly the case, not only that women 
have made conspicuously successful Queens, 
but that when social government has been 
committed largely to their hands in some 
community under special conditions, prosperity 
and social well-being have advanced, and morality 
and order have been admirably maintained. 
An illustration of this is the Island of Nantucket, 
Massachusetts, in the last century, of which 


I will next week quote a contemporary account. 
* *  * 


At the Sanitary Congress held in Newcastle 
last week there was a special ladies’ department, 
the purpose of which is not very clear, since men 
too read papers before that Department. Mrs. 
Albert Lord, the Mayoress, presided over the 
meeting at which a paper was read by Dr. E. B. 
Turner, on ‘‘ The Sanitary Aspect of Cycling for 
Ladies.” He said there was an almost unani- 
mous consensus of opinion among those best 
qualified to judge that the average standard of 
health among women who cycled had undergone 
an appreciable elevation. He enforced the ne- 
cessity of proper clothing for lady cyclists. In 
this the cardinal points were the innermost 
garment must be of wool and the clothing 
should be loose. If the waist were constricted 
it would put an end to the pleasure, since the 
chest could not be properly inflated. Low 
Oxford shoes should be worn, but never boots, 
when riding. As a medical man, he considered 
‘‘yational” dress the safer and more healthful ; 
though as a man he considered it excessively 
ungraceful. ~ 


Surely men are much to blame for encouraging 
the use of an unsuitable dress for an exercise 
by such remarks as this ; fitness and a tendency 
to promote health ought to make grace to a 


, 
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medical man,‘at any rate. The judgment 


appears to me to be pure prejudice, 

that effort to be impartial that a non-cyclist is 
best capable of, I have watched both 
dress in action, and the ungainly pulling of the 
skirt as the knees rise seems to me ungraceful 
in the extreme. Whatever we are unaccustomed 
to is apt to appear ugly and grotesque. Look 
back in proof to the photographs of ten or twenty 
years ago in your family album : how about the 
‘* pullbacks,” or the “improvers,” or the “chig» 
nons” of past times in the light of the present ? 
But men ought to make an effort to overcome 
this dislike of the unaccustomed when they 
are aware, as all medical men are, how much 
safer and better the “rational” dress is than 


a skirt in such a position. 
* * 8 


Having done his best to advise an unsanitary 
dress by pitting his far greater influence as a 
male judge of grace against his minor influence 
as a professional judge of hygiene, the good 


‘doctor concluded with a little practical advice 


on matters of diet and drink. Common serise 
should show what was needed. The less fluid 
consumed between meals the better. Alcohol 
on an empty stomach while taking exercise was 
most injurious. Milk and soda was a good 
drink, sustaining and thirst-quenching. The 
mid-day meal should be light, and there should 
be at least an hour’s rest after the meal. He 
wished, as a medical man of years of practical 
and personal e&perience, to record his strong 
conviction that competition in cycle races was 
most injurious for ladies. 
* * * 

Some American women have already learned 
the great lesson of honouring their dead workers. 
The Woman's Tribune says :—‘ The last meet- 
ing of the Hartford Equal Rights Club was 
devoted to services in memory of the departed 
members and other woman suffragists. During 
the eleven years of the club’s existence ten 
members have been lost by death. Many 
beautiful solos were rendered, and after an 
invocation by Mrs. Hooker, the president of 
the club, Mrs. Elizabeth B. Bacon spoke of the 
purpose of the meeting, saying it was not only 
to contemplate their comrades’ unselfish labours 
in the past, but to secure fresh inspiration and 
new zeal. Dr. Simmons, of the Asylum-street 
Methodist Church, was then introduced, and 
gave a telling talk. Among other things he 
told of how thirteen years before he had sat and 
listened to Frances Willard deliver an address 
in Henry Ward Beecher’s church. When Mies 
Willard had finished, and while the waves of 
applause had not yet died away, Mr. Beecher 
walked calmly up the aisle, leaned on the pulpit, 
and, in the most confidential manner, said, in 
his low, distinct tones: ‘ Nevertheless, she can’t 
vote.’ Although not converted then, Dr. 
Simmons said ‘it was not long after when he 
saw that woman was needed in the moral 
reforms to ensure success. Miss Burr spoke of 
the fact that at a church convention held in 
that city recently, a standing committee on 
canon law and constitution, recommended in 
their report the word ‘male’ be inserted in a 
section of the canon lest, by some circumstance 
unforeseen, women should consider the word 
‘person’ as applying to them. The committee, 
however, acknowledged the valuable work done 
by women in church and parish. ‘The despotism 
of race and caste is not so strong as sex 
despotism, and the church is its stronghold,’ 
said she, ‘but women are working their way in 
schools, colleges, professions and industries of 
all kinds, and Woman Suffrage is bound to 
come.’ Her closing tribute to the departed 
members was most touching, and in speaking of 
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the flowers which they had to put on the graves 
of their friends, she said that this year the 
delegates would send them to the Old People’s 
Home, knowing that could their friends be 
present they would prefer it so.” 

* * * 

Two Indian ladies have recently taken the 
L.R.C.P. diploma of Edinburgh. One bears a 
name well-known to English ears, that of 
Dadhabai Naoroji. The other lady is Miss 
Manek Atmaram Pandurang. The Indian 
papers are praising a new novel, written by a 
Parsee lady, Miss B. Lingbhai Palamkot. Our 
Hindu sisters are also venturing into the lecture 
room, not only as listeners, but as speakers. A 
lecture on work among Siberian lepers, prepared 
by an English lady, was delivered in the Tamil 
language to an audience of ladies by Miss A. M. 
Shanrnugam. The lecture formed part of a 
course given under the auspices of the Indian 
Social Reform Association, by whom this lecture 
scheme was initiated some three years ago. 
Mrs. Isabel Brander, in the current number of 
The Indian Magazine, gives some interesting 
details about the selection of subjects when the 
plan was first mooted. ‘Domestic Economy” 
and ‘“ The Solar System ”’ both appeared on the 
proposed list. ‘Too difficult for women,’ was 
the prompt verdict of the Hindu gentlemen 
with regard to the second subject. But the 
ladies of the audience were not of this opinion, 
and at their special request three astronomical 
lectures were given, and were followed by a 
course of six on “ Physiology.” Two years later, 
another forward move was made, and some 
Hindu ladies were elected on the Committee, 
one of them herself giving a lecture on 
** Etiquette.” 

* a * 

Mrs. Harrison Lee, our welcome Australian 
visitor, has quickly received the best testimony 
possible to the pleasure that it gives British 
women to receive a sister from our distant 
Colonies; she has already booked every date 
possible for addressing meetings during her stay 
in the Motherland, and can only give the sad 
reply of a negative to future invitations. 

ee of 

In the August number of the Humanitarian 
Mrs. Clare Jerrold has an interesting article 
on women’s papers and ladies’ columns. She 
avers that most women read a daily, and take 
as much interest in all the general news as 
men. But, she continues— 

‘““The leading ‘dailies,’ managed by men, 
who write solely for men, fail in their want of 
appreciation of the fact that their papers are in 
any way supported by women; and so upon 

uestions which deeply affect the mothers and 

ughters of England we get sometimes a 
deliberate silence, sometimes a schoolboy-like 
gibe and sometimes direct enmity. This is the 
result partly of want of true thought among 
the dominant rulers of newspapers and partly 
of their desire to ‘keep women in their place.’ 
But the silence, the eibe, and the enmity are to 
be preferred to the paragraphs and columns 
which are now creeping into the papers under 
the title of ‘ Woman’s World,’ ‘Woman’s Realm,’ 
or ‘Woman’s Column.’ In these the editorial 
ideal of ‘woman’s place’ stands forth in all its 
shameful poverty of form. I take up one of 
the most respectable and oldest of our evening 
journals, its ‘Woman's World’ consists solely 
of the menw of a dinner for eight people with 
the necessary receipes for cookery; a world 
which may be described by the, in this case, 
correlative term ‘stomach.’ Another devotes a 
whole column to frivolous nothings upon dress, 
mixed up with palmistry, graphology, engage- 
ments, jewellery and marriage. Paper after 
paper gives the same sort of thing, not infre- 
quently adding generalising paragraphs con- 
demnatory of women in point of manners, 


management, tidiness, truthfulness, supersti- 
tion, «&c.”’ 
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Mrs. Jerrold continues, in terms similar to 
those that have been repeatedly used in these 
pages as stating the ideal on which the Woman’s 
Siena is conducted :— 

‘“‘ Because of the want of information upon 
current topics directly concerning women in the 
ordinary newspapers, it is essential that some 
medium should exist to transmit news, not only 
concerning those domestic and personal matters 
which form so large a part of the business of a 
woman’s life, but concerning women in the 
public world, concerning education, concerning 
the direct and indirect changes in the laws 
relating to women and their children, concern- 
ing the new discoveries connected with the 
physical laws by which mankind lives, and con- 
cerning the work and doings of women them- 
selves. The Woman’s SicNnau, which started 
some time ago as a specialist paper, now runs 
upon broader lines, and bids fair to satisfy the 
vacant need. This may be said to be, in its 
strict meaning, the only woman’s journal, as 
the one other, the Queen, which partakes of the 
nature of a newspaper, deals almost exclusively 
with matters that interest the favoured ones of 
the earth, and while giving its space to home, 
garden, art, sport, dress, panes functions, &c., 
practically forgets that the great majority of 
women are engaged in more important work 
than that of presiding at bazaars or competing 
at tennis tournaments.” 

* * ae 

Mrs. Jerrold then proceeds to argue that the 
women’s papers as they exist—a mass of fashion 
news, domestic counsel, descriptions of indivi- 
duals’ gowns at parties, with ‘ notes and 
pretences of articles often explicitly derogatory 
to women’’—are in reality no disgrace to 
women, because they are founded and edited by 
men, ‘“ guided entirely by the commonplace 
man’s ideal of a woman’s life,” arid supported 


character of those ladies’ 


of that wider kind. 
of women is who do care for these wider 
topics our journalistic brethren will partly 
judge from our success; and justly so! 
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angler is determined in his choice of & bait.” 
The journalist angles for the pennies and diy 
pences of the women with these papers, becanss 
he believes that women are such that those 
columns and papers are the bait appropriate 
to them mentally and morally. If his judgment 
were not a true one, the fish would not take 
the bait, and the angler would be compelled 
to cease his profitless fishing. But the fish do 
bite. Women do buy those papers, and do 
not remonstrate with the editors as to the 
columns. The 
angler finds the fish “ take ;” hence he only laughs 
when he is told that the bait is unworthy of 


the prey. 


* * * 


But though it is impossible, in the face of the 
fact that women support these papers, to deny 


that the journalists who produce them have 
correctly gauged the status of the women whom 
they supply with such matter for reading, it 


does not follow that there are not many women 
who do desire better things, who do care about 


the public good and about all the interests and 
progress of their sex in the wider world. For 
them we hope the Woman’s Sienau may worthily 
keep watch over the world’s movements, and 


duly report all facts and express worthy thoughts 
How large the number 


In our issue dated January 2nd 1896, referring 


to the new ‘“‘ Married Women’s Act’’ that came 
into operation on the previous day, we observed : 


— But the blots on it are two—namely, first, 
that itis still the magistrates and not the beaten 
wife herself who shall settle if she is to return 
to her conjugal duties after proving an assault 
from her husband; and next, that in case of the 
failure of the man to provide for his family, the 
wife must leave her home before she can call on 


in part by men’s advertisements of business for 
which they seek women’s custom. Her argu- 
ment is that these papers, ‘‘ having birth in the 
minds of men, being started by men and guided 
by men,” do not reflect the desires of women in 


regard to journals for their weekly pabulum. 

I wish I could “ lay this flattering unction to 
my soul;”’ but, alas! it is not the case that 
anything else but women’s demand is respon- 
sible for the matter so profusely supplied in 
ordinary ladies’ papers and ladies’ columns. 
A journalist is not guided in the preparation 
of his paper by his own interest or opinions ; 
he endeavours to ascertain and gauge the 
wishes, the tastes and the moral and in- 
tellectual standing of those for whom he caters. 
The men who have started and who manage 
so many ladies’ papers make manifest, indeed, 
that they believe women to be all mere frivolous 
dolls absorbed in vanity or else industrious 
housewives wrapped up in their domestic 
circle; they do not believe that women eare for 
other women, either for their legal wrongs 
or their social and industrial difficulties; 
they are convinced that to hear other women 
abused is charming to the average woman (who 
of course excepts herself from the sweeping 
censures of her sex that she reads with gusto) ; 
and they are sure that any care for or interest 
in the achievements of other women is far from 
her mind. That it is thus that the average male 
journalist thinks of women is, indeed, apparent 
in the papers and columns that are by him 
provided. 

% ae 

But, alack and alas! it is the women who 
prove that the average journalist has justly 
judged in so providing! Itis the fact that they, 
tens and hundreds of thousands of them, buy 
such papers that causes the papers to be pro- 
duced and to be just what they are and nothing 
different. As Macaulay said, “It is not by his 


own taste, but by the taste of the fish, that the 


him to maintain her and his children. Both 
these are most objectionable arrangements, the 
latter especially so; the law should not endeavour 
to multiply causes of separation between man 
and wife, but should enable a wife to call on a man 
to fulfil the natural obligations with her in his 
home towards his family, mother and father 
together, in such a manner as his station enables. 
him to provide for.” 


* m * 


We have not had long to wait for our 


forecast of the practical disadvantage of this. 
preposterous regulation being recognised. On 


August 31st a poor woman, who came before 
Mr. Lane to complain that her husband would 
not keep his family, and treated her cruelly, 
was told by the magistrate that he could do 
nothing for her till she had left her husband. 
“It (he said) is clear you must leave your 
husband first; the Act of Parliament says 80.” 
Applicant: “ But what about my children ? I 
have got nothing to maintain them.” Mr. Lane, 
‘“‘- You must do your best. Every day one sees 
that that provision in the Act of Parliament 
is productive of great injustice and hardship ; 
but there it is, and one can’t alter it.” 
* % * 

Precisely what Mr. Lane now finds to be the 
case the Woman’s SicNaL foretold. The moral 
is that pending the admission of women to 
Parliament, to plead the cause and make the 
laws for their poorer sisters, members of 
Parliament who desire to do justice to women 
should condescend to attend to the opinions of 
women expressed here. We, knowing the con- 
dition of poor wives better than members of 
Parliament do, perceived that this qualification 
vastly diminished the effect. 
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ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


By Miss Lizzme Herirace. 


(Forst Clase Diplomée Cookery and Domestic 
Economy; Author of “ Cassell’s New Uni- 
versal Cookery,” ‘‘ Cookery for Schools,” 
“True Economies in Household Manage- 
ment” (Prize Essay), dc., éc.) 


IN PRAISE OF BRAISING. 


BRAISING is & really delightful way of cooking, 
when the mysteries supposed to gather round 
it have been solved. After a few trials, any 
woman of quick perception should be able to 
send a nice little braise to table. Should it 
take the form of a joint success is assured if 
it combines the crispness of a roast with plenty 
of savour. And really as to savour, there is no 
limit to it ; not only is the flavour of the meat 
used kept in, but from the manner of cooking 
ittakes up to the full the flavour of the adjuncts, 
and they are indeed numerous. Then as to 
toughness ; well, so far as a braise goes, the 
word might be banished from the dictionary. 
Because, with average quality food and ordinary 
care it should be impossible to spoil it. Do 
you ask, Is it much trouble? More than some 
rocesses, certainly, but trouble, like all else, 
is relative; when put in the scales against a 
roast at an open fire the balance is in favour 
of the braise, when you consider the time spent 
in basting and the discomfort arising from the 
heat of the open fire. But there are braises of 
various degrees of complexity. a braisin 
pan is the possession of the few, and such ne 
no such directions as these. But just grasp the 
fact that to braise, heat must be supplied from 
above, as well as from below, then the possi- 
bilities of a stewpan as a substitute are many ; 
only, instead of laying the live coals in the lid, 
as is done in a braising pan, some other mode 
must be devised. 

It must be understood at the outset that only 
a small supply of gravy is needed, but it should 
be good; given a lot of liquid of poor quality, 
the dish is a mean apology for the real thing, 
and descends to the level of a stew of the most 
commonplace type; and stews, like hashes, 
may be very good or very bad. The following 
is a very simple dish, but it has been so much 
approved that I am tempted to give it first 
place. Many who cannot eat roast veal with 
impunity may be able to digest this. 


BRAISED VEAL, ECONOMICAL. 


Take two pounds of the fillet in a compact 
little lump; it is sometimes necessary to tie 
it with tape; a thin straggly part of the meat 
will not result in as good a dish. Some butter 
should be melted in a stewpan, about half an 
ounce will serve, and then the meat laid in, and 
turned about over a very steady heat, for a 
matter of twenty minutes. The tint should be 
golden brown, and a wooden spoon used. Those 
who may hurry the process for the sake of a 
ten minutes’ saving, will toughen the joint, and 
be most disappointed at the end of the time 
allowed for cooking; this sealing up of the 
Juices, be it noted, has much to do with the 
ultimate success of the dish, and to do it without 
hardening the meat requires a careful hand. 
Now add half a pint of cold water, which will 
throw up the grease; skim it, and put in a 
teaspoonful of Worcester sauce and mushroom 
ketcup, the same of good brown vinegar, and a 
few drops of browning, with a clove or two, and 
a tablespoonful or thereabouts of vegetables in 
dice, such as carrot and turnip, and shallot or 
onion. Very little salt should be added at first. 
Lay a buttered paper over the meat, and set in 

€ oven, just hot enough to keep the contents 
of the pan at the mildest simmer for a couple 
ofhours. Basting over the paper from time to 
time must not be forgotten ; loss of heat means 
loss of flavour, so the quicker one is about little 
operations of the kind the better. Now, whether 

é meat be placed in the oven on a dish, to give 
the surface the appearance of a roast, or a little | 
glaze be brushed over instead, may be left to | 
taste ; 8o can the thickening of the gravy, but if | 
done, it is worth while to add roux where it is | 
kept in the house ; failing that, browned flour ; 
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white flour and a hasty boil up are calculated to 


leave that raw taste that mars so many other- 
wise good gravies and sauces. Any green 
vegetable will form a suitable adjunct; rolls of 
fried bacon are optional. Mushrooms or toma- 
toes, Bal poctgary cooked, are also suitably served 
with a dish of this class; or carrots and turnips, 
cooked apart, and cut in dice, may form alternate 
heaps round the dish; again, carrots and maca- 
roni may be used with good effect, for there is 
much in the garnishing of even the plainest 
braise. 
VEAL BIRDS 


are said to be cooked to perfection in Austria, 
and they form so nice a dish for almost an 
meal that they are worth a trial here, thoug 
one seldom meets with them ; not the least of 
their attractive features is that they are admir- 
ably adapted for cold service with a salad; and 
one does get a trifle weary sometimes of the 
ordinary joint of stuffed veal. For these, take 
some of the fillet, neatly cut in thin slices, four 
inches by about two and a half (precision is not 
essential), bat these out with a damp knife, and 
lay on a little stuffing composed of the usual 
materials, except that a morsel of sage and 
chopped onion mingles with the parsley and 
thyme, &c.; any trimmings from the meat 
should be used, also a little ham; if a mincer is 
obtainable, use it for the division of the meat. 
The mixture should be rather moist. The 
stuffing should be kept in the middle, and the 
rolls tied with tape; in doing this, although the 
tape must be securely tied, there must be room 
for the meat to swell in cooking; it is a com- 
mon error to tie strings and tapes too tightly, 
and a bulged appearance, with toughness of the 
meat, is a certain result. If skewers are needed 
let them be very small. Now fry these as 
before in a little fat, and then stew them in 
gravy or thin brown sauce until quite tender. 
An earthen pot answers, but a pan that takes 
them in a single layer is the better; the 
‘“‘birds,” freed from strings and skewers, are 
laid singly on toast to fit, dredged with browned 
bread crumbs, and served with the gravy. But 
one may get avery nice white dish simply by 
omitting the frying, and using white stock for 
the cooking, to which butter and flour, with 
milk, and the ordinary veal seasonings may be 
added to convert it into sauce to serve with the 
birds. The blend of sage and parsley, &c., may 
strike some who are conservative in the matter 
of stuffings as very odd, but it is » most plea- 
sant one, and might be tried with equal success 
for the family joint. There are some, indeed, 
who use @ very mild sage and onion stuffing for 
the birds, wken they are known as “mock 
ducks.” 

I close with a recipe for a nice dish in the 
form of 

CALF’S HEAD MOULD, 

and it is really a capital way of using up 
the remains of a cooked head. Cut it up 
small; there should be a fair proportion of 
gelatinous to under meat. Take some of 
the liquor it was boiled in, and add as much 
gelatine, dissolved in a little boiling water, 
as may be required to produce a jelly firm 
enough to turn out of the mould when cold. 
Make this savoury, by putting in it, while 
boiling, a couple of cloves, a sprig of thyme and 
parsley and bay leaf, a dozen allspice berries 
and peppercorns, an inch of lemon rind, a tea- 
spoonful of common and celery salt. mixed, and 
a few slices of onion; cover and leave it to 
simmer for half-an-hour; these proportions 
should produce a half a pint. Now take a 
mould or deep dish, and pour in a little of the 
jelly and let it set, then cover with a hard- 
boiled egg cut in dice, intermixed with a morsel 
of chopped parsley. The mould is then to be 
lightly filled with the meat, the jelly being used 
for filling up, when liquid but not hot. Bits of 
cooked ham, or more eggs and parsley, are 
items to be used at discretion; tongue always 
improves these dishes, and should none be left 
from the head, some ox tongue, or even pig’s, 
if well boiled, can be substituted. The stock 
must be carefully strained, and each layer of 
meat be moistened with it slowly, that it may 
run into all the crevices. Rinse the mould 
with cold water. 
turn out and garnish with parsley or green 
salad. 
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Set by until firm, then | 


. warming purposes. 
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Chats with the BHousetvife. 

ON HEALTH IN THE HOME 
AND DOMESTIC 

THINGS OF NOTE. 


FRESH AIR AND SMOKY CHIMNEYS. 
On this subject Sir Edmund Beckett, in his 
Book on Building, has the following remarks, 
which are well worth reproduction here: ‘I do 
not profess,’ he says, “to have any nostrum 
for curing smoky chimneys, and I need not 
enlarge on what is well known, viz., the 
inexpediency of having chimneys overtopped 
by roofs or walls. M. Viollet le Duc says that 
the most certain cure is a bifurcated chimney- 
pot, though it may be very ugly, because the 
wind is sure not to blow down both pipes 
at once—which seems probable at any rate; 
and I have had a chimney socured. Revolving 
cowls, he rightly says, are a delusion, and they 
are also a nuisance from the noise they make. 
He advocates another thing, viz., bringing in 
fresh air to the fire through a pipe from the 
outside. A draught from somewhere is essential 
to the burning of a fire, and I have heard of 
doors and windows being so well made that the 
fire would not burn when they were shut. But 
you must remember that human beings require 
fresh air no less than fires, and every person 
wants nearly four cubic feet of it every minute. 
And it is more important to give them the first 
use of it, by letting it come in the old vulgar 
way, dhrcugh openings under or above the doors 
and windows, than to seal them up as close as 

ossible, and give all the fresh air to the fire 

rom a pipe.” 

I remember reading of the monkeys in the 
Zoological Gardens dying unaccountably, till 
somebody observed that all the ventilation was 
near the floor, and consequently all the vitiated, 
warm, and therefore light air remained unpuri- 
fied above. But fresh cool air admitted above 
necessarily falls, and diffuses itself all over the 
room. Yet how few people recognise the value 
of opening their windows at the top, and 
especially in bedrooms, because it is a little 
more trouble. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF LIGHT TO HEALTH. 


A dark house is always an unhealthy house, 
always an ill-aired house, always a dirty house. 
Want of light stops growth, and promotes 
scrofula, rickets, &c., among the children. 
People lose their health in a dark house, and if 
they get ill they cannot get well again in it. 
Have all your rooms, therefore, well lighted, 
and remember that in the case of the sick 
especially the need for light is only second to 
the need for fresh air. Too many of our 
richer middle class at this moment make their: 
houses mere upholsterer’s show-cases. They 
are so afraid of the sunbeam on the fine stuffs. 
they have purchased wherewith to decorate the 
‘“‘ mansion,” that light is excluded through a 
large portion of the twenty-four hours, greatly: 
to the deterioration of the health of the inmates.. 


VENTILATION. 

Air is quite as important an essential as light, 
and the following system of ventilation, invented. 
by Dr. Peter Hinckes Bird, and recommended. 
by Dr. Richardson and others, is well worth. 
adopting, as it is at once simple and costless.. 
The lower sash of the window is lifted up about. 
three inches, and in the space between the sill 
and the sash a piece of wood is introduced to 
fill up the space. The lower sash at its upper 
part is thus brought a few inches above the 
lower part of the upper sash, which it overlaps. 
to that extent. In this manner there is left in 
the middle, between the two sashes, an open 
space, up which the air is constantly passing 
from the outside into the house. The current 
of air being directed upwards, no draught is felt, 
however freely the air may blow in. At the 
same time the sashes can be opened or closed 
as may be desired, without altering the arrange- 
ment for ventilation. 


CHIMNEYS AS VENTILATORS. 
The ordinary chimney in English houses is 


often abused because it draws up three-fourths 


of the heat of the fire, which is thus wasted for 
But our old-fashioned 
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chimney makes up for this absorption of heat 
by its admirable ventilating properties. It is 
the best and simplest ventilator we ss, and 
should never on any account be closed. The 
habit of stopping chimneys up in summer-time 
with huge wads of newspapers is a most per- 
nicious one; and even the fitted ‘regulator ” 
should be ly used, and should never be 
80 close-fitting as to prevent a free current of 
air ing up the chimney. Householders, 
and “especially ladies, urge that the draught 
down the chimney fills the room with dust and 
blacks. But a thin grating of wire or gauze 
will obviate that unpleasantness to a great ex- 
tent ; and remember it is of far more importance 
to have the room well ventilated than to keep 
it scrupulously speckless. 


HOME GARDENING FOR 
LADIES. 


By Mrs. E. L. CuamBertain, F.R.H.S. 
WALLFLOWERS, 


A CORRESPONDENT having asked for information 
on this subject, I am glad to give it. The 


mind to give one of the articles of this series to 
the subject of biennials, and the onl. 
have not done so is that one felt a little unde- 
cided as to the season at which such warnings 
would have most force. 


FLOWERS IN ROOMS. 


It is generally forgotten that growing flowers 
‘and shrubs in a room at night make the air un- 
. ‘wholesome, though they have no such injurious 

effect by day. A greenhouse open to the room is 
liable to the same objection, and the additional 
‘one that it always keeps the room damp. The 
‘doors connecting the greenhouse with the living 


suitable time, and I must confess to havin 

allowed these to pass this year, 

Woman’s S1GNatx is concerned. 
Annuals, as almost all my readers must know, 


as far as the 


room should therefore be carefully closed at | #f¢ plants that crowd their life-history into the | 
night ; and it is well to remove all flowers at the on of a few months. The seed is sown in | 
night from a sitting-room which it is intended | the spring, the flowering in most cases occurs 


in June, by the end of July the seed is ripe, and 
the plant may be said to have one leg in the 
grave. Rain or plentiful waterings may induce 
new side growths to bear flowers, in all ways 


that many persons shall occupy. We need 
hardly add that no flowers, either cut or in 
pots, should be allowed in a bedroom at night. 


THE HOUSEMAID’S CLOSET. 


Like most other similar receptacles of ‘‘ un- 
considered trifies ’’ in a house, the housemaid’s 
closet on the staircase-landing is thought of no 
account in regulating the sanitary arrangements 
of the household. Nevertheless, even this 
neglected nook may harbour things injurious to 
health, and the close fusty smell proceeding 
from it may do more than merely offend the 
nostrils of the passer-by. Because it is the 
depot of so many articles which are used for 
cleaning or are waiting to be cleaned it ought to 
be the more carefully protected from uncleanli- 
ness. It should, therefore, always, if possible, 
‘be lighted by daylight, and should have ventila- 
tion of the best kind that is procurable. It 
should be repeatedly (say once a week) emptied 
of all its contents and thoroughly washed out, 
and its walls should be distempered twice a 
-year, whether they seem to require the process 
or not. If there be no open window into it 
from the staircase an opening ought to be made 
into it above the door and at the lower part of 
the door for the free circulation of air. 


lived. This seed once formed, the plant dies ; 
from the earlier blossoms. 


prolonged, and the quality of the later flowers 


goes to produce t 


throughout the summer, it can be secured by 
successive sowings, just as you obtain successive 
on of mustard and cress, radishes, or lettuce. 

lhe seed of annuals which have flowered 
early may sow themselves, or be sown, and (in 
a favourable season) may grow, flower and go 


puts an end to their brief existence. The 
gathered seeds may lie by and will germinate 
quickly when sown the following year. Biennials 
have quite a different habit from this. Their 
seed requires sowing directly it is ripe; the 
young plants shortly come up, make a certain 
amount of growth, remain almost stationary 
through the winter, start away in spring, and 
flowers when the natural period comes round. 
Thus the biennials we use for spring decoration 
of our gardens should be sown in May or the 
very beginning of June. Such are wallflowers, 
forget-me-not, honesty, primroses (including 
polyanthus and hybrids), and the pansy tribe 
are best treated the same way. 


FOR THIN WOMEN. 


‘THERE is a regimen mapped out by a specialist 
+o help thin women gain flesh. Breakfast— 
Porridge and milk, followed by cocoa, weak tea 
or coffee and milk, with rather fat bacon or fish 
and jam. At 11 o'clock a cup of milk, meat 
extract or egg and milk. Lunch—Meat, plenty 
of potatoes and sweets. No afternoon tea, cocoa 
being substituted. Usual dinner, with plenty of 
vegetables and sweets. Eat fats, sauces, butter, 
gravy, bread and sugar in abundance and all 
starchy foods, besides peas, beans, kc. This, 
with the rubbing in of oil (always upward), will 
ssoon make a change in the appearance. 


4 
Le, 


inferior to the first crop, and much shorter | 
and this seed is, in its turn, inferior to that | 


It is true that the flowering period can be | Tf you persist in giving rich food to these hardy 


| wildlings, h ight to b ised i 
improved by carefully removing all seed-vessels | ee ee ei es 


of the first crop at quite an early stage; the | 
vigour which would have been expended on the | 
developing and eae of these seeds, thus | 

e second lot of flowers, but | 
even then they will not be so lasting as the first, | 
but if a supply of these flowers is desirable | 


har oe and others wi 
| ‘o have satisfacto 
| should be procured for sowin 


‘soil should be well-worked, but 
i very retentive of moisture. 


NS Ul 
ning of July the eres columbines, snap. 


be ready for sowi 

wallflowers, a good strain 
from, and the 
of May. The 
not rich, nor 
Recollect that ite 


seed be put in about the middle 


| natural home is in dry, crumbly mortar. When 


' the seedlin 
high thin 


| 


reason I | the winter, and also bec 


are one and a half to two inches 
em out, allowing each six incheg 
space each way to grow in. During dry weather 


| keep them well watered. 
ealhife 4 peltowen a really so simple that | Seo 

there is little to be said, and in most instances beds of thei 

failure arises from the initial mistake of sowing | ra ueoor si peinsrninl sees or clea at 


the seed too late. It has always been in my | 


By October, when you are dismantling the 


allfi 

will be ready for transplanting. It is wall 
keep a few in reserve, as then you can fill up 
any gaps that may be made in the beds duri 


ause some poor varieties 


| are sure to occur here and there, and if (by the 


| bud th i if 
As a matter of fact | February ce signs) you can 


May, or the beginning of July, is the most) them up and 


§ | specimens from the nursery bed. 


| fragile. 


spot’ them j 
March, then it is possible to a 
replace by some more promising 


It is sometimes a subject of wonder that in a 
hard winter wallflowers will suffer more than 
other out-door flowers which we deem more 
This can be accounted for by again 
passes E on their natural habitat. High and 
dry on the walls of a ruin (as I saw them at 
Ludlow Castle only last week) they do not feel 
the effect of frost as on the ground level in 


| damp soil. 


In many gardens it is customary to dig 
manure into the borders in autumn, or to mulch 


with it. This must not be done where the wall. 
| flowers ge else you will again be “dis. 
| appointed,”’ and find them “ unsatisfactory.” 


they deteriorate. As well expect a gipsy to 
preserve his lithe activity if fed on clear turtle 
and paté de fois gras. 


FOR PAINTING ON EMBROIDERY. 


|THE following guide as to the background 


| which should be used for flowers painted or 


| quite sure of t. 


to seeds in their turn, before the cold of autumn | 


be of use to those who are not 
eir own taste. It was given 
some time ago in a foreign magazine and 
suggests exquisite combinations of colour. 
Marguerite daisies (yellow or white) most 
effective on olive green velvet, poppies on olive 


embroidered rey 


' green, daffodils on dark blue, arum lillies on 


OOOO OOO ODDO 


Tran TEsT dE 


pale blue or olive, strawberry blossom and fruit 
on pale green, sunflowers on dark olive green, 
cornflowers on pale blue, narcissus on pale blue 
or olive, bulrushes on pale green, poppies and 
wheat on olive green, wild roses on white, 
cream, green or dark ruby. 


Miss Emity Hitt has gone to the Berlin 
Women’s Congress to represent the Woman's 


At the begin- Sienat. 


REST. 


‘O EARTH, lie heavily upon her eyes ; 
Seal her sweet eyes weary of watching, Earth ; 
Lie close around her ; leave no room for mirth 
‘With its harsh laughter, nor for sound of sighs. 
She hath no questions, she hath no replies, 
Hushed in and curtained with a blessed dearth 
Of all that irked her from the hur o° birth, 
With stillness that is almost paradise. 
Darkness more clear than noonday holdeth her, 
Silence more musical than any song; 
Even her very heart has ceased to stir: 
Until the morning of Eternity 
Her rest shall not begin or end, but be ; 
And when she wakes she will not think it long. 
Christina Rossetti. 
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Our Open Columns. 


The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. All letters must be written on 
one side of the paper only. 


THE PROPOSED NEW TEMPERANCE 
BILL. 


To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 


Mapam,—I noticed with much interest in 

ur issue of August 20th an article entitled 
‘+4 Consideration for Temperance Women,” in 
which you offered facilities for discussion of the 
important question, Shall the B.W.T.A. add 
the influence of their organisation to supporting 
the proposals of the “‘ United Temperance Bill ?” 
I was sorry to see in the next issue that no one 
had taken advantage of your offer. Large 
numbers of persons are now taking holidays, 
and in consequence branches could not have 
time to properly confer on the matter, as they 
will doabileasly do later on. 

I was in the Council last June and heard Mr. 
Hills speak with deepest interest. Lack of 
preparation and nerve prevented my trying to 
say what I longed to speak in its support. 

Sieg I put before you (as a plea for the Bill) 
the state of affairs in our midst, knowing that 
our case is only a sample of what may be found 
in a more or less aggravated form all over the 
Kingdom ? 

No local industry is carried on in my town 
except by two large breweries, employing a 
great number of workpeople, who with their 
connections exercise an enormous power in all 
public matters, local or otherwise. ‘‘ There are 
now in existence 80 fully licensed houses, 22 
beer houses, and 20 grocers, refreshment, and 
beer dealers’ licenses, making one license per 
172 of the population.” I quote from report of 
the chief constable of the borough at the recent 
Brewster sessions. All the houses are “ tied”’ 
except five or six. Last week fresh licenses 
were asked for, but refused. 

Now, suppose the Local Veto Bill had been 
carried, taking into consideration the strength 
of the opposing forces, how many of these 
houses should we have been able to close? Not 
more than ten or twenty at the outside ; look at 

» the number remaining ! 

Now, the United Temperance Bill presents 
definite proposals, drastic in character. Think 
of the difference all over our country at the end 
of five years could the measure be carried. 

With less houses, less temptation, there 
would consequently be less money wasted ; 
still for a long period of years a large sum 
would be spent upon alcohol, not only by those 
who use it in excess, but consumed at the 
tables of moderate people, and is it not obvious 
that the houses permitted to retain licenses 
would be enormously increased in value ? Why, 
then, should not the landlords out of the wealth 
that would inevitably accrue to them recom- 

nse, along the lines proposed, the men whose 
losses would make them enormously rich ? 

Compensation by the ratepayer could not 
be entertained for one moment. But where 
does the surrender of any principle come in 
if this scheme were adopted? In her great 
address to the Council in June the Presi- 
dent decidedly indicated a favourable feeling to 
these proposals. The liquor trade largely 
retains its power on account of the want of 
unity among reformers. Could all unite in 
Working to advance this grand scheme—though 
Lord Salisbury might bow the Bishops out— 
neither he nor any other statesman could dispose 
of this Billin that polite way. I fear I have 
trespassed too far on your space or should 
gladly refer to other excellent features of this 
great measure; but if ‘the trade’ were forced 
to choose between this and the Local Veto Bill, 
Would they not welcome the latter with open 
arms? They would largely influence the 
electorate. Iam for the former.—Truly yours, 

ONE OF THE RANK AND FILE. 


Mabam, — Travelling in remote districts, 
Sacred to the heroism of Jeanne d’Arc, your 
interesting leader of August 20th, entitled 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


‘* A Question for Consideration by Temperance 
Women,” has only just reached me. 

It seems to me that while the case of ‘‘ Sharpe 
v. Wakefield” has decided that the publican 
has legally only a one year’s claim to his license, 
the case of “Somerset’s Trustees” merely 
emphasises the fact that trust property is a 
thing distinct from absolute personal property. 
I presume that the trustees would have taken 
similar action had Lady Henry Somerset 
proposed to sweep away all her slum property, 


and replace it by free parks, public baths, 
and reading rooms. e Trustees would 
(from their point of view quite rightly) have 
contended { they were bound in honour 


to hand the property on to the next heir in as 
rent-producing a condition as it was when it 
was placed under their care. Parks and baths 
are preferable to slums from the ethical and 
hygienic standpoints ; but infinitely inferior from 
the financial. In this case the trustees, and not 
Lady Henry Somerset, are virtually the ground 
landlords in perpetuity. They stood for the pro- 
perty; she stood for the true interests of the 
peor But (inasmuch as she is only tenant 
or life) she stood as a single individual; in a 
sense one householder opposing a licensed house. 

The Veto Bill of the lnie Coveranient pro- 
pees to grant no such power to individuals. 

t proposed to take a poll on the requisition of 
one-tenth of the ratepayers, and to refuse the 
re-issue of licenses only when two-thirds, or 
2,000 out of every 3,000 voters decided in favour 
of no license. Had the action been between a 
two-thirds majority of Reigate householders in 
favour of extinction of the license and the 
trustees, then the verdict as given would have 
been a distinct set-back to the Veto party. It 
would have proved that property may override 
the wishes of the majority of ratepayers. But 
as the case stands it proves to my mind nothing 
but that trustees may disregard the wishes of 
an individual. 

Moreover, the White Hart Hotel is not a 
common drinking saloon, it comes under the 
category of bona fide houses for board and 
lodging as well as drink, for which Sir William 
Harcourt proposed special exemption clauses 
on the ground of public utility. Analyse 
the verdict as we will, it seems to me to 
prove absolutely nothing but the right 
everyone has in a_ free se ag to fight 
to the last for his own property. But he who 
can withstand an individual may have to bow 
before,the people’s will. If the people decide 
against a license they do it on the ground that 
such license, however valuable to the property 
owner, is a nuisance to the community at large. 
It is admitted “it is obvious that the rate- 
payer can have nothing to do with compensa- 
tion,”’ but suggested that the publicans should be 
compelled to subsidise their retiring brethren. 
But, madam, the contention of the Temperance 
party, as I understand it, is this, that, in making 
such provision by Act of Parliament, the rate- 
payers are virtually making themselves party 
to compensation. Moreover, if the principle of 
compensation be onceadmitted, whois ultimately 
to buy out the last survivor in any given area? 
What, too, of the brewery, with its hundred or 
more tied houses ? T tore no objection to 
publicans receiving compensation, and such a 
fraternal and highly organised association as 
the Licensed Victuallers’ profess to be would 
most assuredly provide for their extinct mem- 
bers as they now do for their widows and 
orphans. 

Let us remember, too, that under the existing 
law, when a man seeks to obtain a new license, 
the magistrates not infrequently only grant it 
after he has undertaken to buy up tivo or three 
houses in adjacent localities. Law, custom, 
paternal feeling already provide for the publican, 
what the temperance party has to do is to stick 
to its guns and hold no parley with the enemy. 
Once admit compensation, or “allocation,” and 
you admit that the traffic in drink is one which 
is morally legitimate. We who fight the drink 
believe we are attacking “ the devil in solution ” ; 
itis our business rather to solace the victims 
than to help to ameliorate the condition of those 
whom we no longer wish to permit to circulate 
their evil amongst us. 

Let us stand for the principle of prohibition 


(Continucd on next page.) 
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WHAT A REPORTER HAS 
TO DO. 
LOOKING UP A HOSPITAL FAILURE. 


I was amused, writes the reporter of a London 
paper, when instructed by my editor to inter- 
view a person, whose experiences I am about to 


relate, at the injunction not to ex rate the case 
in any way. Asa rule,a reporter is expected to 
make the most of a piece of news. However, I 


didn't exaggerate. 

The individual I was asked to interview is 
Mr. George Sharpe, of 6, Essex-terrace, Town- 
road, Lower Edmonton. I found him to be a 
respectable young workman, of an arn 
countenance, with a bright eye, and a healthy 
fresh colour on his cheeks. 

In reply to inquiries, however, he said he had 
pre until recently suffered bad health— 
coughing and spitting blood. He had been at 
the City-road Chest Hospital about two years 
ago, and they wanted to keep him in there. He 
was poulticed and given physic and embrocation 
for the chest, and Sirected to feed himself up on 
cod liver oil, which, he said, he did until it 
made him sick. Later, he went to the Cavendish- 
square Hospital. They attributed his illness to 
the dust of his trade getting into his lungs. He 
was under treatment about eighteen months, 
without relief—continuing all the while to cough 
and spit blood. He could not sleep at night, 
and was as tired when he got up in the morning 
as when he went to bed. The patient’s mother 

- said she had 
had a large 
family, seve- 
ral of whom 
had died 
from con- 
wy sumption. 
“} “George,” 
she ded, 
“was just 
the same 
until lately : 
but now heis 
wonderfully 
y changed: he 
can eat any- 
thing at 
taking these 


every meal since he has been 


” 


“What pills?” asked the reporter, in sur- 
rise. 
re What pills? Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for 
Pale People,” was the reply. ‘It is to them 
that he owes his life, and recovery of health, for 
nothing else did him the least good. 
Mr. 


harpe said, ‘‘ One morning when I went 
to work my 
fellow - work- 
men were 
speakin 

about me an 

saying how 
weak I was. 
One of them 


said he be- 
lieved Dr. 
Williams’ 
Pink Pills 
were very 
good things, 
and men- 
tioned some 


cases that had 
been cured by 


them. So [ 
got some, 
taking them, 
after meals. 
In a short 
time the 


blood-spitting, night sweats, and weakness 
stopped. I feel quite right now, and can stop 
at my work and eat well.” 

This is not by any means the first case in 
which incipient consumption has been cured in 
the same way. Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills are 
world-famed for repairing the ravages of all 
debilitating disease, and of over-work. They 
cure all the many disorders which arise from an 
impoverished state of the blood and nerves, such 
as anwinia, pele and sallow complexion, general 
muscular weakness, loss of appetite, shortness 
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of breath, pains in the back, nervous headache, 
early decay, all forms of female weakness, 
hysteria, paralysis, locomotor ataxy, sciatica, 

pitations, low vitality, and wasting strength 


om any cause. These Pills are genuine only | 


with the full name, Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 


for Pale People, and are sold by chemists and | 


by Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, 46, Hol- 
born-viaduct, London, E.C., at 2s. 9d. a box, or 


six for 13s. 9d. They are unrivalled as a tonic | 


and strengthening medicine for both sexes. 


Pink pills sold loose or from glass jars are not | 


genuine ; do not accept them. 


of the evil, by means of the gradual extinction 
in given areas, which is provided by the Veto 


Bill, and leave the brewers, distillers, and drink 


sellers free to act for their mutual support. We | 


as a party ask no favour—and we expect to 
grant none—all we ask is that the will of the 


people shall be supreme in this as in other | 


spheres. 

No battle was ever won by granting conces- 
sions to the enemy. 

Lingering in the garden of Jeanne d’Arc’s old 
home in Domremy, wandering in her favourite 
woods on the breezy uplands, as the bells she 
loved so well echo from hamlet to halmet in 
the fair valley of the Meuse, I remember how 
she saved her country from the foe. It was 
solely by realising the end at which she aimed, 
and going straight as an arrow to her goal.— 
Yours, &c., FLORENCE BALGARNIE. 

Domremy-sur-Meuse. 


FLOWERS ON GRAVES. 
To the Editor of the Woman's SIGNAL. 

Deak EpitTor,—It may please your corre- 
spondent of last week to know that I will 
try to send a donation to the Armenians, as 
a result of her letter.’ 

Her appeal to ‘bereaved ones” came with 
special force to me just now, when the flowers 
are scarcely dead upon the grave of a beloved 
one, and yet, while I appreciate her letter, and 
fully agree with her that much money is wasted 
at such a time, and that it is our privilege, as 
well as duty, to live for the living, I think she a 
little overlooked the other side, and I feel that 
I should not like anyone to think that all 
flowers are wasted at such a time. I confess 
that I wished one basket of cut flowers had 
come while the dear one was living, and also 
that the lovely cross gave pain, because I 
knew the sender could ill afford the e 
but all the others cheered and blessed with 
a sympathy, which no practical gift could 
have given, and though to-day those wreaths, 
with thousands of others, lie withered on 
the graves, the love and sympathy they 
brought is fresh in the hearts of the friends to 
whom they were sent. They were ‘things of 
beauty,” and so “‘ a joy for ever.” In the same 
sense, the perfume is with us to-day of the box 


of spikenard (which by some was thought to | 
have been wasted) and Mary’s unpractical gift | 


has made her memory immortal. 
It seems to me we should be careful how we 
condemn any practice which administers to our 


| 


| 
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higher nature. Had God only thought of our | the problem depends on the 
material wants, flowers would have had no| heated air is much lighter th 
| creation, and in encouraging the cultivation, | hence in an occupied room the air w 


and also in our love of flowers, we do honour to 
Him 


In writin upon this subject I am reminded 
of a story I once heard of a flower girl. 


one 


basket upon it. 


better for her kindly deed. 

But, while speaking a word for the unpractical 
in life, I would wish to intensify my fellow 
correspondent’s desire that we should substan- 


| tially help all sufferers.—I remain, yours faith- 
f 


ense ; | 


ully, J.C. 


VENTILATION. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s S1GNa.. 

Mapam,—I notice in your article of August 
18th the following statement: ‘A room only 
seven feet high cannot possibly be healthy to 
live in, as then there is not space for the expired 
air, which consequently becomes mixed with the 
purer air of the lower part of the room, and is 
breathed over again.’’ As you refer to bed- 
chambers in the above remarks, I conclude you 
allude to a room where no fire is burning. 
Now, you speak of the purer air as being at the 
lower part of the room. I wish to ask if that 
is a fact. Ata chemistry lecture a short time 
since I saw the lecturer breathe into a tumbler, 
and then insert a lighted taper, which was 
immediately extinguished, although it was 
burning there a few seconds before, while the 
light which he put into another tumbler burnt 
well until the contents of the first glass were 
poured into it, when it also went out. The 


explanation was that carbonic acid gas, coming | 


from our lungs in a very pure state, was one 
and a half times heavier than ordinary air, so 
that it could be poured from glass to glass. 
That being so, I should have thought the most 
likely place to find it would be at the lower part 
of a room, as I do not understand how the 
heaviest gas can ascend when all are of equal 
temperature. 

We find carbonic acid gas at the bottom of 
wells, not at the top, and we know that a dog 
dies before a man when in a room heated by 
charcoal, unless the man falls on to the floor, 
when he dies quickly. 


I am a great believer in open firestoves, | 


whether rooms be heated by hot water or not, 
as the air of the room gets changed quickly by 
the rapid draught of the chimne 

I shall feel obliged if you will 
opinion upon this query, as ventilation is a 
subject in which I am deeply interested, and to 
which I attach the greatest importance.—I 
remain, Madam, yours faithfully, 

Le. 

[Our correspondent is right in some of her 
facts, and we congratulate her on the thought- 
ful nature of her communication. The article 


was perfectly correct, however; the solution of | 


Rindly give your | 
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Lae 


physical fact 
an colder _ 


air, and 
Sear armed 
pes into the lungs or by passing over ay 
ame of gas or candle rises, 


through the coo! 


| air below, to the top, and gradually descendsarun 


: She | as it loses the heat. 
was watching several funerals, and there was | correspondent says, a very heavy gas, 


b 
r boy’s coffin without a wreath. She | the proportion of it, in even poisonous] oo 
impulsively pressed forward and emptied her | air, is very small; and it, too, is ligh 
There is an atmosphere above | heated, so that it ascends when first 
the realm of reason; the girl for the time | forth or given forth by combustion. 
entered into it, and she and we are made | is perfectly correct, as was stated in o 


Carbonic acid gas is, as our 


Y impure 
ter when 
breathed 
Hence it 
ur article, 


that to let out the vitiated air the top window 
should be opened. If “L. J. C.” would like 
further particulars will she please write again | 


SLEEP. 
“ He giveth His beloved sleep.”—P2a'm cxxvii, 2, 
OF all the thoughts of God that are 
Borne inward unto souls afar, 
Along the Psalmist’s music deep, 
Now tell me if that ang is, 
For gift or grace, surpassing this— 
‘‘ He giveth His beloved sleep” ? 
What would we give to our beloved ? 
The hero’s heart to be unmoved, 
The poet’s star-tuned harp to sweep, 
The senate’s shout to patriot vows, 
The monarch’s crown to light the brows?— 
He giveth His beloved sleep. 


What do we give to our beloved ? 

A little faith all undisproved, 

A little dust to overweep, 

And bitter memories to make 

The whole earth blasted for our sake : 
He giveth His beloved sleep. 


‘Sleep soft, beloved!” we sometimes say, 
Who have no tune to charm away 

Sad dreams that through the eyelids creep: 
But never doleful dreain again 

Shall break the happy slumber when 

He giveth His beloved sleep. 


O earth, so full of dreary noises ! 

O men, with wailing in your voices ! 
O delvéd gold, the wailers heap! 

O strife, O curse, that o’er it fall! 
God makes a silence through you all, 
And giveth His beloved sleep. 


His dews drop mutely on the hill, 

His cloud above it saileth still, 

Though on its slope men sow and reap: 

More softly than the dew is shed, 

Or cloud is floated overhead, 

He giveth His beloved sleep. ; 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


BecavseE I comprehend 


This human love, I shall not be afraid 

| Of any human death ; and yet because 

| I know this strength of love, I seem to know 

| Death’s strength by that same sign. Kiss on 


my lips, 


To shut the door close on my rising soul— 
Lest it pass outwards in astonishment, 
And leave thee lonely ! 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


NAWALS 
Nie (ye: 


w 
WS 


Cc. 


YEA 


All Good Housewives 


Pride themselves on being able to make Nice Sweet Bread, Appetising 


Tea Cakes, &c. 
Yeast 


Anyone can do it by using our celebrated ‘*D.C.L.” 
é4lways ask for ‘* D.C.L.” 


If you do not know how to use it, 


write to us for Booklet of Instructions. 


Sole Manufacturers:—The DISTILLERS Co. Ltd., EDINBURGH. 


, suede, 2/11, 8/6, 8/11, 
Chevrette, 2/11,8/11 


Cycling or Ordinary wear. 


FOR A NEAT FIGURE 


: ‘KAL” neon. KN ICKERS 


WHICH ARE 


SUPER SEDING PETTICOATS 


And giving universal satisfaction, raaiae! 
Th ost approved «hapa Knickerbockers for © 
HA) Soniple Pair, PEN ONCE TRIED—ALWAYS vo 
3/11 Post In All-Wool Materi«l> from ba, Lid. 
Free. =‘ KAL’ DEPOT, 
State size corset worn. 49, Emma Piace, Plymouth 


Ee 
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Yur D1ZZINES Ss. 
Fo HILIDUSNESS, 
For TuRmpPio LIVER, 
a: ONS TIP 


fG8 ete; Lf oe : 
é BE SURE THEY ARE CARTER’S. 


Carter's Little Liver Pills are sometimes counterfeited. It is not enough to ask for 
“Little Liver Pills”; CARTER’S Is the eer cans word, and should bat hesioed on 
the outside wrapper, otherwise the pilts within cannot be genuine. 

Do not take any nameless ‘‘Little Liver Pills” that may be offered. But be sure 
they are CARTER'S. — 


Highest Award at Food and Cookery Exhibition, London, May, 1895. 
SUPPLIED to THE QUEEN and ROYAL FAMILY. 


REGD. 


REGD. 


MISS FRANCES WILLARD says ‘“‘HOVIS' is a grand institution; I have almost ived on it since 
T found it out.” 


RECAUTION.— Avoid impure water from 

A BOOK FOR LADI ES. P wells and cisterns, the fertile sources of zy motic 

The information contained in this book ought to be known | diseases. The safest and best drinking water for 

by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the un- | table, bedroom, and tea-making is the ‘‘ ALPHA 

married to read. No book is written which goes 80} BRAND” MALVERN SPRING WATER, 

thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some | bottled at the famous springs. Six dozen stoppered 

may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case, | wine quarts sent carriage paid. —wW. & J. 

tor knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- | BURROW, The Springs, Malvern. N.B.—Be 
ness, The book can be had in envelope from Dr. ALLINSON, | careful to order the ‘‘ Alpba Brand.” 

Box Z, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W., in 

return for a Postal Order for 1s. 2d. 


a 
SWIFT GOLD MEDAL 


KNITTER 


“ESSAYS FOR WOMEN.” 
Stockings ribbed or plain, 
GLOVES and CLOTHING 


Price 2/6. By a 
Dr. MARY J. HALL-WILLIAMS (M.D., Boston). M tp SLOPE PREM. Blac Pooper pene 


NEW HARRISON 


r 
; ; 8 GOLD MEDAL. forthe ~ HARRISON 'and‘ SUN" MACHINES. 
For above work, and for ,ersonal interview, apy'y fir-t by W PANISOW KNITTING MACHINE CO. LEDC 


letter to 40, Highbury Hill, Lonion, N. | Woras: 48, Upper Brook 8t., Manchester. \ 


————— ——— Se 
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INSTITUTIONS, EDUCATIONAL, APARTMENTS, 
SITUATIONS VAQANT AND WANTED, 
and Similar Matter. 
15 words for 1s., each 10 Additional Words, 64. 
Four insertions for the price of Three. 


ADVERTIsEMENTs must be prepaid and sent to the OMfee, 
80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.O. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


12, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, E.G. 
This First-Class Temperance Hotel is centrally situated for 
business or pleasure in the heart of the City. 

‘ele No. 2,495. 
Telegraphic Address, “ Exterior, London.” 
H. G. CHALKLEY & SONS, Propriztors. 


1.0.G.T. “4 Home from Home." r.0.B. 
TEMPERANCE FAMILY & OOMMEROIAL HOTBL. 
133 to 187, STAMFORD STREET, 8.E. 


(Close to Waterloo St ition, South Western Rail -) 
VISITORS TO LONDON will find the above very conventens 


Boat, for all parts of the Metropolis. ee Beds, 1s. 68. ; 
Double Beds, 2s. 64. Meals at correspon 

pecial terms for parties of three or more; 
taken by the week. No charge for attendance. 


J. WOOLLACOTT, Proprietor. 


RPA EIS. 


Central, near Louvre. 
Comfortable Rooms, with or without board, from 
3 to 8 francs. 
Ladies and families. Paris Branch of W.C.T.U. 
Temperance Restaurant. English Reading Room. 
Moderate Terma. 


Apply (encicsing 24d. stam Lady Secretar 
si 205, Rue 8c. Baers.” z 


Ilfracombe. 


THE “GRANVILLE” BOARDING-HOUSE. 
FIRST-CLASS, 
Unique situation for land and sea views. Only 


bona fide Temperance House in town. Forty-five 
Bedrooms. Full particulars in Bijou Guide, Gratis. 


LKLEY.—THE SPA HYDRO.--Rev. Charles 
Garrett says: ‘My friends are unanimous in saying 
they have found the Spa‘ A Home from Home.'" Inclusive 
weekly terms from 81s. 6d. Physician, Thomas Johnstone, 
M.D., M.R.C.P. Lond. Apply, Manageress. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


H!GH SCHOOL AND BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, South Marine Terrace, Aberystwith.— 
Principal: Mrs. MarLes-THOMAS. 


(GGLENHOLME COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 

BASINGSTOKE.—MI88S ALLNUTT, 1.C.P. Fine, 
bracing air. Comfortable home. Tennis. Preparation for 
Matric, and otherexams. Highly recommended by parents 
of pupils. One hour from London. Terms moderate. Pro- 
spectus, with testimonials and view of school. Vacancy for 
Governess-Student. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WINE STREET HOUSE, FROME, SOMERSET. 
Principal : - : - MISS COOMBS. 
Vacancies for Boarders. Next term begins Sept. 15th. 


GPECIALLY reduced terms offered by the 


Principal of a good school on the South Coast to a 
little girl, about eight, to act asx companion to her niece. 
Several elder Boarders. Large Kindergarten, References 
to medical men and educational authorities. Apply 
“ Principal," WomMaNs SiGNAL Office, 80, Maiden-lane, 
London, W.C. 


- GENTLEMAN with co educational 

experience, Continent and England, will receive one or 

two delicate boys only, to educate in his home. South-west 

county, very lovely, sheltered position; his wife is an M.D. 

Apply Lady Doctor, Woman's S1anau Office, 80, Maiden-lane, 
London, W.C. 


THE DURHAM COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Principal - - REV. H. P, GURNEY, M.A., D.C.L. 
Mistress of Women's Hostel - . - MISS ROYCE 


The Degrees in Science and Letters of the Vnleeeetyy of 
Durham are open to Students of the henge as The fees 
for board, residence, and tuition are about £60 per session. 
Particulars will be forwarded on application to th: Secretary. 


MES. AUKLAND can thoroughly recom- 

mend Good Boarding School; Christian principle ; 
all modern methods; i a healthy suburb of Nottinghar, - 
Letters to 47, Victoria-street, 8.W. 


8 TRIUMPHANC AWARDS, in-luding | PUSINESS VOR SALFE.—‘ The Sanitary and 


A vtiseptre Respirator,” Removable Shields. Apply to 


| 
Miss Dranticld, Ruck Cottage, Ashover near Chestertield. 
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Can be safely and beneficially The leading Doctors and 


_ taken as an article of daily diet Analysts, and the Medical Press 


at all times and all seasons. testify to its purity & superiority. 


Absolutely Pure, therefore Best. 


GENUINE COCOA.—The Public are warned against chemically-prepared dark liquor 
cocoas claiming to be “pure,” but in reality prepared with a considerable percentage 
of alkali; this can be detected by the unpleasant smell when a tin is first opened. 
CADBURY'S COCOA, on the other hand, is guaranteed to be absolutely pure, and can be 
safely and beneficially taken as an article of daily diet at all times and all seasons. 
The “LANCET” says :— 
“Cadbury's represents the standard of HIGHEST PURITY at present attainable In regard to cocoa,’’ 


“STRONGEST AND BEST.”—Health. 


PURE CONCENTRATED . 


OUTH DEVON HEALTH RESORT 


| ba strongly recommended to all needing rest and pleacant and healthful change. It is one of | 
the loveliest spots in the county, and has all the comfort and charm of a gentleman’s 
country home. Beautiful private grounds, lawn tennis. It has a full south aspect, with splendid 
view across the Teign Valley and estuary. To the west lies Dartmoor. Teignmouth is the 
nearest station—24 miles. 


TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 
ELECTRICITY. MASSAGE. 


For Terms and Testimonials apply to 


C. F. CARPENTER, 


View from the Grovnds, 200 Feet abcue the Estuary. BISHOPS TEIGNTON, near THRIGNMOUTH. 
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